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Chapter I 


Uzbek Historical Fiction and Russian Colonialism 


Uzbek historical fiction could neither be critically constituted 
nor critically examined until the end of the period in which it was 
originally produced. All Uzbek historical fiction was affected by the 
configuring of literature within the context of a dominant Russian 
imperial discourse. In urgent acts of internal criticism and reform, 
the Soviet government under the leadership of Mikhail Gorbachev 
sought to inculcate more liberal and autonomous representations of 
the communist state, a process that mainly converged with 
continuing governmental decline and disintegration and conflict 
between center and periphery. While such putatively regenerative 
policies as perestroika and glasnost were promulgated and 
contested within the Soviet Union between 1985 and 1992, various 
Uzbek cultural intellectuals cautiously critiqued their own artistic 
discourse, development and production. In a familiar rhetoric of 
gratitude and loyalty, Uzbek elites praised the virtue of examining 
and criticizing their cultural heritage as consonant with modern 
Soviet intellectual responsibility and advancement. Moreover, the 
Communist Party which uncharacteristically seemed the official 
source of these exhortations to criticize and mobilize was again the 
center of reconstruction of society in radical forms, a position 
distinctly evocative of the Soviet Union's revolutionary aspirations 
and origins. According to Gorbachev and his supporters, the 


Communist Party was to be the valiant initiator of profound social 
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criticism and social transformation, reanointing intellectuals with a 
common revolutionary purpose, and encompassing them within a 
glorious discourse of millennial socialist renewal. Izzat Sulton, a 
major Uzbek literary critic, alludes to the party's important role in 
fostering this less inhibited cultural milieu: "The twentieth party 
congress offered the opportunity to examine the past anew, 
understand historical truth completely, and appreciate the 
contributions of those who served our culture."! Bakhtiyor 
Nazarov, with equal deference towards government authority, 
affirms: "Both the 1985 April plenum of the Communist Party 
Central Committee and the twenty-seventh congress demand new 
life within revolutionary conditions, new labor and new 
consciousness."2 A number of cultural elites would interpret and 
naturalize these party articulations of reform as a specifically 
unitary imperative of Uzbek literary production. As Muhammadi 


Jumanov states: 


In actuality, this perestroika movement has already 
begun throughout our nation during these years. And 
this extraordinary process has found expression in the 
artistic realm. Through social critique and analysis 
human morality has been awakened by these 
narratives.3 


1 Izzat Sulton, "Madaniyatimizning Ikki Siymosi," Ozbekiston Adabiyoti va 
San‘ati 3 June 1988, p. 3. The critic asserts a similarity between the 1956 
twentieth party congress's destalinization effort and the contemporary 
perestroika movement. 


2 Bakhtiyor Nazarov, “Abadiy Merosimiz va Yangicha Fikrlash," Ozbekiston 
Adabiyoti va San‘ati 26 Feb. 1988, p. 3. 


3 Muhammadi Jumanov, "Insonshunoslik Bosaghasida," Ozbekiston Adabiyoti 
va San'ati 26 Feb. 1988, p. 3. 
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Each of the above statements signifies the continual authority of the 
Communist Party to govern both prescriptively and evaluatively 
the discursive representation of an Uzbek culture. However, by 
rigidly adhering to these ingratiating practices and deferring to 
party cultural prerogatives, Uzbek intellectuals’ endorsement of 
perestroika and glasnost potentially resonated as yet another 
timorous expression that would debar creative dissent and 
argument. 

Each chapter in this dissertation examines a particular work 
of Uzbek historical fiction within the context of the Russian colonial 
legacy. The Central Asian region,* which includes the newly 
independent states of Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, 
Kazakhstan and Kirgizstan, had been under Russian imperial rule in 
the form of tsarist and Soviet governments from the middle of the 
nineteenth century until the Soviet Union's demise after 1991. By 
analyzing patterns and variations among Hamza Hakimzoda Niyozi's 
Boy Ila Hizmatchi (The Rich Man and The Servant) (1918), 
Abdurauf Fitrat's Abulfayzkhon (1924), Abdulla Qodiriy's Otgan 
Kunlar (Days Gone By) (1926) and Abdulhamid Sulaymon Chélpon's 
Kecha va Kunduz (Night and Day) (1936), the purpose is to 
delineate systems of native representation which contribute 
towards the reproduction or transformation of this colonialist 
discourse and legacy. Because of the complex dynamics immanent 


in colonial culture, Uzbek historical fiction's demarcations between 


4 Turkeston, an ancient geographical term for this Central Asian region, was 
still much used throughout the early part of the twentieth century. 
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complicity and resistance are continuously appropriated and 
contested, mediating the heterogeneity and ambiguity which define 
colonial relationships. Joan Copjec states that an insidious belief 
endemic to modern historicism is “that everything can be/is 
recorded, that nothing exists outside this historical register..."5 A 
similar critical premise informing this dissertation is the profound 
irreducibility of Central Asian cultures to a manichean duality 
between colonized and colonizer, native and invader, undermining 
these distinctions as integral to explicating the paradigms and 
tropes of colonial history. But if neither colonial discourse nor 
counter-discourse ever achieve an authentic hegemony, a recurrent 
argument expounded in Homi Bhabha's essays on colonial culture, 
how have these Uzbek authors registered their defiance and 
displacement of this privileged manichean dichotomy which 
structures literary and historical representations of colonialism? 
According to Hayden White both literary and historical narratives 
do not inherently possess particular meanings, but are constructed 
through means of emplotment, selecting and imposing one 
conventional plot structure over another. He states that, "no 
historical event is intrinsically tragic; it can only be conceived as 
such from a particular point of view or from within the context of a 
structured set of events of which it is an element enjoying a 


privileged space."© We will examine Uzbek historical fiction's 


5 Joan Copjec, "Introduction," in Supposing The Subject, ed. Joan Copjec (New 
York: Verso, 1994), p. viii. 
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disparities within this manichean organization, its dissemination of 
ambivalent textual positions which defamiliarize the authority 
exercised through emplotted strategies and forms. An Uzbek 
textual production that was multiply constituted and autonomous, 
that inscribed and interrogated cultural submission, refusal and 
ambivalence, articulates with the very meaning and value of the 
postcolonial project of cultural self-discovery. 

In chapter two the resiliency of patriarchal culture is 
examined through The Rich Man and The Servant, a drama devoted 
to the amelioration of women's condition and the transformation of 
Central Asia's social and political order. A critical correspondence 
between medieval and modern Bukhara is discussed in chapter 
three, suggesting Abulfayzkhon's function as an important anti- 
imperial historical parallel. In chapter four the failure of the first 
Uzbek novel, Days Gone By, in revolting against traditional Central 
Asian romance ideology is assessed. The novel Night and Day is 
analyzed in chapter five as a further critique of indigenous romance 
ideology, evocative of the radical reforms expressed through both 
jadid modernism and Bolshevism, but unable to resist governance 
by this traditional ideology. The concluding chapter affirms that 
Uzbek historical fiction simultaneously accommodated and 
displaced these ideologies, providing readers with a greater 
understanding of the process which underlies conformity and 


6 Hayden White, Tropics of Discourse: Essays in Cultural Criticism (Baltimore: 
John Hopkins University Press, 1978), p. 84. 
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resistance in the colonial world despite its acute, incongruous 
desires. 

The ability of the Soviet state to institutionalize and maintain 
a specific artistic hegemony, one which predominantly determined 
the national artist's self-image, remained unattainable, vulnerable 
to intentional and unintentional criticism and subversion. Verifying 
Uzbek historical fiction's estrangement from this particular artistic 
objective was essential to those later Uzbek cultural nationalists 
whose preoccupation was with their own disenchantment and 
dissension. During the perestroika era numerous Uzbek cultural 
nationalists adopted an ethos similar to Edith Wyschogrod's 
description of the 'heterological historian.’ "She," Wyschogrod 
reflects, "is the agent of an irrepressible desire, a passion for the 
dead others who are voiceless and who exist both inside and 
outside the threads of an articulated narrative, hidden and awaiting 
exhumation."’ Literary history and criticism committed to the 
recovery of past narratives of resistance were defined as 
restorative of the national identity, offering a cultural remediation 
which had been too long deferred and denied. This recurrent 
imagery and rhetoric of exhumation were central to sanctifying the 
retrieval of past Central Asian culture, explaining contemporary 
social crisis through loss and defacement of past native identity. 
We will see that this reconstituting of Uzbek historical fiction 


during the perestroika period was suffused with the complex 


’ Edith Wyschogrod, An Ethics of Remembering (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1998), p. 38. 
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problems of Uzbek cultural dispossession, deformation and 
recovery, ultimately searching for an aesthetics of cultural 
remembrance and resistance, one of the most important problems 
for the postcolonial world. 

To ascribe a particular political status to each of the four texts 
examined in this dissertation would be to resort to a Soviet 
classificatory system that was being neutralized and questioned. 
Where Uzbek historical fiction presents unreliability and 
uncontainability, a discursive contestation with its own historicity, 
is where the historical imagination disputes that official creative 
context within culture, critically reviewing rather than reinforcing 
cultural order and values. Each text's apparent rigidity of polemic, 
partisanship and commitment towards a specific historical 
discourse is undermined by this narrative ambivalence in spite of 
complicity with the Russian exercise of imperial authority over 
Central Asia. The dissembling of fictions offers valuable narrative 
admission of the disjuncture between representation and reality 
and the paramount importance of textual indeterminacy. 
Resistance towards the reduction of cultural meanings and 
identities allows these texts greater autonomy, integrity and the 
possibility of problematizing the colonial reality in which they were 
produced. Uzbek historical fiction therefore demonstrated an 
established capacity to sustain an anti-colonial resistance from 
within the confines of its own attraction and revulsion for the 
Soviet order. An evocation of history that was both allegorical and 


restorative enabled this narrative ventilation of the main social and 
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political issues defining Central Asian reality under Soviet 
domination. 

A special government sanctioned commission whose principal 
mandate was to examine and recommend for republication 
suppressed Uzbek literary works from the 1920's and 1930's 
proceeded with apparent trepidation. More than one year after 
being founded this commission urged in 1987 the publication of 
selected works of Fitrat (1896-1938) and Chélpon (1897-1937), 
two important intellectuals from the revolutionary period.®8 But if 
this commission's conduct was unimpassioned and dilatory, an 
imputation stated by a secretary on the Board of the USSR Writers' 
Union in Literaturnaia Gazeta,? the discourse and movements of 
Uzbek cultural revival rendered such official timidity ever rnore 
publicly incongruous. The arbitrary process of rehabilitating and 
republishing particular literary works, of expanding the Soviet 
canon of revolutionary and socialist realist literature, was now 
antithetical to dynamic forms of cultural nationalisms emerging 
throughout the Soviet Union. Subsequent disaffection by its 
participants would only further discredit the commission's project 
and advocacy. In one particular printed discussion the former 
participants expressed serious dismay with this commission. While 


lauding the initial publication announcement, these participants 


8 The commission's report is contained in Bakhtiyor Nazarov, ed., "Chélpon 
va Fitrat Adabiy Merosini Organish Boyicha Tuzilgan Kommissiia 
Khulasalari," Ozbek Tili va Adabiyoti 2 (1988): 26-33. 


9 Turii Syrovtsev, "Velikii Oktiabr' i Sovremennaia Literatura," Literaturnaia 
Gazeta 14 Oct. 1987, pp. 1-3. 
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noted the paucity of material by Fitrat, Qodiriy, Chélpon and other 
authors which had been actually republished during the previous 
two years, a problem that the famous novelist Odil Yoqubov 
attributed to apprehensive local publishing houses which could not 
afford to incur the state's displeasure. Under the pretext of 
eliminating despised enemies of the Soviet state, Yoqubov 
continued, Stalin had imprisoned and executed thousands of 
innocent citizens during the purges of the 1930's. Yoqubov 
proclaimed that the duty of contemporary authors was to "expose 
the terrible injustice that was inflicted upon Uzbek intellectuals"1!9 
rather than routinely defaming them as pernicious state enemies. 
Shukruilo, an author who had been imprisoned for his alleged anti- 
government poetry, urged the commission to conduct an impartial, 
comprehensive and vigorous study of Stalinist repression; any 
study devoid of these criteria would be a deplorable abdication of 
responsibility. Shukrullo warned against placidly accepting the 
superficiality of the commission's 1987 study which depicts and 
formalizes the tragedy of individual Uzbek elites over a subaltern 


mass: 


In my opinion, it seems that we are identifying the 
deaths of thousands in terms of the cult of personality. 
In its origins the tragic consequences of the cult of 
personality were social disintegration and stagnation. 
Neither the release of four or five or even numerous 
unjustly imprisoned writers or the denunciation of their 
persecutors is a struggle against the cult of personality. 


10 Mahmud Sa'diy and Ahmad Otaboev, "Tavbadan Tozarishgacha..." 
Ozbekiston Adabiyoti va San'‘ati 30 Mar. 1990, p. 3. 
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10 


I do not wish to say that it is not necessary to oppose 
those who perpetrated this. But we must be able to 
understand the necessity of struggling against the 
cowardice, cruelty and inhumanity which was central to 
that tragedy. The cult of personality gave rise in our 
society to this mercilessness, and taught us to lie to 
people and say white was black and black was white. 
Because these politics were based upon the politics of 
terror. If we fail to understand all of this we will 
continue to imagine that period's destructiveness only 
superficially.11 


Matyoqub Qéshjonov, another eminent scholar of Uzbek literature, 
concurs with Shukrullo's admonition, but expresses a more 


incorrigible sense of their own domestic cultural desolation: 


We are inured to our own submission and enslavement. 
We have been converted into manqurts. ... We do not 
even know our rights. We cannot protect ourselves 
from totalitarianism's continuing influence. For this 
reason we are constantly peering forwards and 
backwards, always afraid of ourselves. 12 


The novelist Tohir Malik also criticizes this reprehensible docility of 
modern Uzbek intellectuals and reiterates the urgency of cultural 
retrieval: "We must intensify the process of returning to the people 
the names and works of those authors who were repressed."13 He 
adds that secret documents pertaining to the executions of these 


Uzbek authors should be released and the remains of these authors 


11 Sa'diy and Otaboev, "Tavbadan Tozarishgacha..." p. 3. 


12 Sa'diy and Otaboev, "Tavbadan Tozarishgacha..." p. 3. A manqurt refers toa 
person without cultural memory. The term is discussed in Murodjon Mirzaev 
and Muhammad Ahmedov, '"Manqurt'ning Ma'nosi Nima?’ Guliston 11 (1991): 
22-23. 


13 Sa'diy and Otaboev, "Tavbadan Tozarishgacha..." p. 3. 
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located, disinterred and returned to appropriate burial sites within 
their native Uzbekistan. Ibrahim Gafurov, who introduces this 
relatively candid discussion, concludes in familiar metaphorical 


terms of repentance and redemption: 


The greatest problem resulting from past spiritual harm 
now requires complete repudiation of those past errors. 
But the process of repentance has not yet reached a 
developed stage. However, the sacred act of remorse 
and purification has begun. And although this will be 
very arduous, a future life and a redeemed form of 
existence cannot be imagined without this process.!4 


Such discussions conducted by these committee participants 
exemplified an increasing insistence on the importance and 
legitimation of antecedent Uzbek intellectual distinctiveness rather 
than a banal reinstatement of native passivity within the Soviet 
empire. The intellectuals’ conception of their role in the 
unmistakable terms of cultural nationalism was gaining greater 
occupational and theoretical unanimity, validity and expression, 
throughout this Soviet republic. 

Prevailing intellectual complexes of subordination impaired 
the reconstituting of Uzbek historical fiction. After an 
unprecedented public commemoration of the Uzbek novelist Qodiriy 
(1894-1938), Mahmud Sa'diy remonstrated against continuing 
intellectual acceptance of Soviet authoritarianism, a condition which 


persisted despite the absence of its most sinister incarnation, Stalin: 


14 Sa'diy and Otaboev, "Tavbadan Tozarishgacha..." p. 3. 
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11 


12 


Even today in the 1980's we are still denouncing each 
other. But there is no Stalin now! We continue, 
unfortunately, to try to defend those who slander. Is it 
necessary to reveal the names of those who act out of 
cowardice and dishonor? In my opinion, we must 
expose them. Only by coming to terms with our own 
mistakes and duplicity will the process of moving 
forward become possible.!5 


Reconstructions and revalidations of Uzbek historical fiction were 
impeded by Soviet degradation of Central Asian cultures, a process 
which implicated both Russian and Uzbek intellectuals. In 
reaffiliating authors and their works within Uzbek literary heritage 
one of the most salient strategies of cultural nationalism was being 
employed during the perestroika era. But as debates regarding 
new publication policies indicated the representation of Uzbek 
historical fiction within the discourse of cultural nationalism was 
contested by competing intellectual factions. One faction affirmed 
the literary merit of these authors and their works while 


exonerating them of nationalist transgressions: 


There are still those who consider Chélpon a nationalist. 
This a blatant falsehood for he was not. I recognize the 
pessimism and decadence of some of his poems, but he 
was never a nationalist.16 


In order to resist conventional denigration perpetrated against such 
authors, the historical period which they had inhabited was 


rehistoricized and emplotted as the ultimate source of authorial 


15 Mahmud Sa'diy, "Ababiy Zamondoshlarimiz," Ozbekiston Adabiyoti va 
San‘ati, 26 May 1989, p. 3. 


16 Sa'diy, "Adabiy Zamondoshlarimiz," p. 3. 
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13 
estrangement and repression. Past artistic expressions of loss and 


crisis were therefore explicitly ascribed to the Sovietization of 
Central Asia. In addition the most fervent native advocates of 
Soviet governance and hegemony could be paradoxically used to 
stigmatize and undermine Russian empire. The senior government 
Uzbek official Akmal Ikromov, addressing a 1923 meeting of local 


civil servants, confessed: 


There is absolutely no distinction between 
contemporary Turkeston and tsarist Turkeston. Only 
the name has changed, it seems. What Turkeston was 
during the tsarist period, so it continues to appear 
now. 17 


The scholar Ahmad Aliev, criticized for his nationalistic 
recuperation of Uzbek literature of the 1920's and 1930's, 
celebrated former cultural intellectuals as the repository of native 
autonomy, voice and resistance. Aliev argued that contemporary 
disenchantment and discord were the consequences of an 
intrinsically destructive Soviet revolutionary legacy: "Our modern 
societal tragedies have their basis exactly in those years."18 He 
suggests that present audiences cannot comprehend the monstrous 
circumstances engulfing early Uzbek authors: "When we evaluate 
our authors of the 1920's, we cannot even begin to imagine the 


grave complexity of what they suffered."19 He and other Uzbek 


17 Sa'diy, "Adabiy Zamondoshlarimiz," p. 3. 
18 Ahmad Aliev, "Qayta Qurish Sarchashmalarida," Guliston 8 (1991): 10. 


19 Aliev, "Qayta Qurish Sarchashmalarida,": 11. 
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scholars adopted a strategy of cultural retrieval and vindication 
while implicitly and explicitly diminishing the dominant Soviet 
culture of the past and present. 

The nationalistic appeal of cultural recuperation is hindered 
by an aversion to cultural destabilization and displacement. In 
postulating two distinct factions involved with the representation of 
Uzbek historical fiction, questions of interrelated discursive 
assumptions and controls should be acknowledged and analyzed. 
The paradigm of bipolar oppositions should not superimpose a 
historical generality or partisanship. Yet symbolic valuations and 
constructions of culture, as Janet Smarr characterizes current 
historical scholarship, are fundamental to intellectual dissent and 


production: 


The study of history deals increasingly with the 
symbolic constructions of reality, including its own. The 
struggle for power is in large part a struggle over the 
control and production of images, terms, and 
meanings,20 


In an anthology of essays published before his exile abroad, the 
poet and activist Mohammad Solih contemptuously described the 
faction which was hindering Uzbek literature's rehabilitation as 
comprised of quintessential sycophants. Bereft of authentic 
conceptualizations of autonomous Uzbek identity, these elites 
refuted alternate representations of Central Asian history, 


legitimating Soviet symbolic constructions of dominance and 


20 Janet Smarr, ed., Historical Criticism and the Challenge of Theory 
(University of Illinois Press, 1993), p. 5. 
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15 
authority upon their region. The reintroduction of divergent and 


emancipatory textualizations of Central Asian identity inscribed 
profane intrusions on official discourse of the state, prefiguring the 
accusation and guilt which would overdefine post-Soviet culture. 
According to Solih's criticism, the artificial terms sustaining Uzbek 
literary culture bound both metropolitan and native intellectuals 
within a sacrosanct Soviet mythogenesis, adroit adherence to which 
was crucial to social assimilation and continuity. The imperturbable 
complacency of conservative senior Uzbek intellectuals, particularly 
evident during controversial efforts to rehabilitate repressed 
authors, aroused Solih's derision in his 1986 speech before the 


Uzbek Writer's Union: 


What is a sycophant? This is an association of "officials" 
who seek to impose their own thoughts on the majority 
for their own self-interests. This is a group who will not 
retreat in the pursuit of their specific interests. And the 
unique characteristic uniting members of this group is 
their iron will which they (these mediocrities) display in 
defending their collective mediocrity.21 


Without first being so insolent as to identify these 'mediocrities' 
publicly, he concludes his speech with a request for the removal of 
such established intellectuals as Komil Yashin, Laziz Qayomov and. 
Hafiz Abdusamatov from the special committee on repressed Uzbek 
writers. 

In accepting the cultural and intellectual hegemony of an 


imperial Soviet state modern Uzbek authors suffered a crisis of 


21 Muhammad Solih, Kézi Tiyran Dard (Toshkent: Yosh Gvardiya, 1990), p. 
131. 
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representation. "We Uzbek authors," Solih stated in a 1988 essay, 
"are incapable of addressing the most important contemporary 
problems through our literature."22 "Because we neither see nor 
hear reality," he lamented, "we have not the courage to conceive of 
an authentic existence."23 Therefore estrangement from the 
representation of native identification precluded crucial, re-creative 
operations integral to Uzbek cultural nationalism. According to 
Christopher McAHl, the main ideological objective of nationalism is 
"to summon the individual in the name of a belief system that 
rejects the ideology of natural inferiority imposed by a dominant 
and identifiably alien people and replaces it with one that creates a 
framework for redressive political action."24 Because the history of 
Soviet liberalization was tentative, intermittent and unsanguine, the 
proclamations of perestroika attracted distrust and apprehension, 
feared by partisans as an ephemeral and fraudulent development 
and by opponents as a chaotic destabilizing force. Under the 
perestroika policy some Uzbek intellectuals faltered in their acts of 
cultural retrieval and recovery, regressing infallibly to the position 
of silent native subject. Without genuine zeal or determination, 
these particular Uzbek intellectuals were accused of appropriating 
the perestroika policy, but demonstrating a confirmed disinterest in 
the successful process of cultural revival which, as Solih 


22 Solih, K6zi Tiyran Dard, p. 141. 
23 Solih, Kézi Tiyran Dard, p. 141. 


24 Christopher McAll, Class, Ethnicity, and Social Inequality (Montreal: 
McGill-Queen's University Press, 1990), p. 192. 
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17 
trenchantly editorialized, engaged other Soviet nationalities, 


appealing to their national honor: 


And how are we serving perestroika? The Estonians are 
already debating their own proposals in the fields of 
economics, culture, education and language. Estonian 
has been announced as the official republican language. 
Lithuania and Latvia will adopt similar measures. In 
Moldova, Belorussia, Georgia and the Ukraine popular 
social movements have appeared to advance their 
respective national interests.25 


In spite of these more auspicious circumstances negotiated and 
imposed through perestroika, the orthodox Uzbek intelligentsia 
continued to construct their identity within the conventional 
discourse of the Soviet state rather than broach the question of 
their own subjecthood. Solih's impeachment of elite docility 
contributed to the irreparable disaggregation of intellectual identity 
and authority, illuminating internal Uzbek political, cultural, 
generational and regional divisions. 

Competing matrices of cultural identity were therefore 
utilized as symbolic sites of contestation for both local and national, 
Uzbek and Soviet, loyalties. Cultural autonomy and the resurrection 
of unique native characteristics are critical to the enactment of 
cultural nationalism. Defying inherited structures of imperial 
dominance while simultaneously imagining the nation is a salient 


function of cultural nationalism's politics and practices: 


Cultural nationalist projects which sought to create 
minority 'nations' founded on common cultural 


25 Solih, K6zi Tiyran Dard, p. 141. 
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reference points were never politically viable. The real 
accomplishment of cultural nationalist currents was in 
the nature of ‘consciousness raising." They understood 
the centrality of cultural domination in the logic of 
racial oppression and stressed the importance of 
‘cultures of resistance' in unifying and promoting 
collective identity among the oppressed.26 


Uzbek cultural nationalism incorporated diffuse terms and issues, 
including general cultural and religious rehabilitation, language 
reforms that would designate Uzbek as the official state language, 
greater local governmental autonomy and initiative, and 
environmental protection of the Aral sea. The discursive 
homogenization of these contemporary issues was inscribed within 
a context of prolonged cultural violation and suffering, which 
dissident Uzbek intellectuals dexterously represented in their 
works. Historical corruption and desolation, duress and 
debasement, are the underlying tropes of cultural nationalism's 
aesthetic production, signifying all that must be renounced and 
resisted. In another 1988 essay which replicates this tropic 
movement from native deprivation to native resistance, the author 
Khurshid Davron vividly and meticulously alludes to Uzbek cultural 
indignation and debility: 

The Aral sea disappears, the number of infants dying at 

birth increases, the number of our women perishing 

from cholera rises, how many young men have been 

wounded and slaughtered in this purposeless Afghan 


war, our earth is poisoned from pesticides; our cities 
and villages are under threat of the cold war's nuclear 


26 Michael Omi and Howard Winant, Racial Formation in the United States 
(New York: Routledge, 1986), p. 44. 
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catastrophe, and because of the cotton monoculture our 
motherland is ruined; however much cotton we 
cultivate, they are dissatisfied; the peasants cannot eat 
the fruits they produce but starve both in material and 
spirit... The monuments of our ancestors are forgotten, 
manuscripts are burned or tossed into water. The past 
is destroyed. The nation's heart is denied the progress 
of its own language. And that language is in danger of 
becoming a 'dead language.' What kind of heritage do 
we have...27 


This terrific grief which Davron depicts resulted from their Soviet 
imperial heritage: "Stalinism's murderous repression and 
Brezhnev's stagnant government have inflicted on us only a pitiful 
and horrible history."28 Davron, Solih and other dissenting Uzbek 
intellectuals narrated a past culture that was once autochthonous, 
but later devastated through Russian colonial cultural conditions, 
whether tsarist or Soviet. Their critique repeats cultural 
nationalism's most crucial binary opposition between idealized 
aboriginality and inexorable colonial fatality. 

The past as an instrument of agitation and reform was 
therefore necessary to dissenting Uzbek intellectuals who were 
promulgating distinct social and political positions, cultural 
identities and objectives. The reenvisioning of the native past 
constitutes one of the principal narrative strategies by which 
cultural elites seek to inculcate and maintain their particular social 
orientation. Cultural inscription and legitimation of the present 


27 Khurshid Davron, Samarkand Khayoli (Toshkent: Kamalak, 1991), p. 51. 


28 Davron, p. 51. 
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through the past are, as Eric Hobsbawm argues with reference to 
the invention of tradition, garnered from proliferating historical 
explanations: "Yet all historians, whatever else their objectives, are 
engaged in this process inasmuch as they contribute, consciously or 
not, to the creation, dismantling and restructuring of images of the 
past..."29 Recuperation and expansion of the canon of Uzbek 
historical fiction registered cultural nationalists’ restructuring of 
images of the past and their collective appropriation of a privileged 
discursive domain. Through the four cardinal works examined in 
this study cultural nationalists articulated their own contemporary 
estrangement from Soviet culture, explicating literature from the 
early Soviet period as metaphorical narratives of native 
disillusionment and disavowal. Moreover, within the Soviet Union a 
literary and historical interest in scrutinizing past texts for their 
subversive allusions and implications became particularly 
prevalent during the perestroika era, again substantiating cultural 
nationalists’ urgent protests. As Shadi Bartsch explains in her study 
of classical Roman drama, the more authoritarian the state, the 
more complex and recessive allusions appear within narratives; 
authors, seeking to comment or criticize with impunity, construct 
allusions which if necessary can be disavowed and disassociated, 
imperial retribution being the final dreaded acknowledgment of a 


negative reference.39 In revisiting Uzbek historical fiction cultural 


29 Eric Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger, eds., The Invention of Tradition (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1984), p. 13. 
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nationalists analyzed both the exemplary works and their audience 
reception. Bartsch states that all allusions require audience 
recognition in order to exercise any critical application or 
designation: "For allusive language to have any effect on public 
opinion, for it to undermine successfully the authority of those it 
makes its target, it must be recognized for what it is..."31 Between 
1918 and 1936 each of the four original works of this study were 
created within an increasingly censored environment, inhibiting the 
fictional possibility of constituting and representing a contemporary 
criticized reality. The capacity of censorship to distort, denigrate 
and exclude a particular cultural production was a primary critical 
interest affecting the aesthetic and historical re-presentation of 
Uzbek fiction. However, allusive counterpositions within this 
literature could always either increase or decrease the symbolic 
capitol which cultural nationalists were constructing and asserting. 
Each work was used during the perestroika period as an allusive 
site in which Uzbek cultural nationalism articulated a strategy of 
dissent and revival. 

Uzbek historical fiction will be discussed as a confluence of 
cultural, historical and ideological developments throughout the 
early part of the twentieth century. In this analysis Uzbek 
historical fiction's antecedents contribute toward the hybridity of 
this literary canon. The immediate literary predecessors to the first 
30 Shadi Bartsch, Actors in the Audience (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1994). 


31 Bartsch, Actors in the Audience, p. 65. 
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Uzbek novels attest to the inchoate nature of the genre of realistic 
prose before the October revolution. The novel, while still not 
recognized as the culminating narrative genre, would subvert 
extant literary genres prior to its first Uzbek language exemplar, 
Qodiriy's Days Gone By. Conforming to a conventional classification 
within Uzbek literary history, Yusufali Shonazarov describes the 


eclectic origins of jadid reformist prose and thus the Uzbek novel: 


It should be re-emphasized that jadid novelistic origins 
were influenced by Eastern prose traditions and 
Iranian, Turkish, Afghan, Tatar, Azerbaijan and Russian 
literary realism. In this regard the influence of Western 
realism was transmitted through the Eastern literature 
of that period.32 


The very conceptualization and institutionalization of Uzbek 
historical fiction derived from prose traditions that were both 
Western (Russian or Russian translations of European literature) 
and Eastern (classical Arabic, Persian and Turkic). While 
antecedent prose and poetic genres were deemed normative, the 
novel exerted no organic canonicity within cultural production, and, 
as Mikhail Bakhtin argued, disrupted generic discourse, position 
and interaction: "The novel parodies other genres (precisely in their 
role as genres); it exposes the conventionality of their forms and 
their language; it squeezes out some genres and incorporates others 
into its own peculiar structure, reformulating and re-accentuating 


them."33 If the novel is exceptionally syncretic and hybrid, 


32 Yusufali Shonazarov, "Milliy Roman Ibtidosi," Ozbekiston Adabiyoti va 
San ‘ati 26 June 1992, p. 3. 
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incorporating diverse inter-generic forms and characteristics, other 
genres, particularly drama, have also emulated the novel which 
coincides with Bakhtin's assertion that the novel stimulates 
renovation of all literary forms. Shonazorov refers to the early 
dramas of Fitrat and Mahmudkhoja Behbudiy (1875-1919) as 
forming crucial, assimilative stages in the development of a national 
Uzbek novel. But in contrast to Sobir Mirvaliev's classification of 
the early prose fiction of Hamza and Qodiriy as incipient,3+ 
Shonazarov defends the cultural autonomy and legitimacy of an 
evolving Uzbek novel. "Contemporary liberty," referring to the 
perestroika policy, "absolves us of the duty of evaluating all 
developments in our literary history according to the canon of 
Western and Russian realism."35 In his most subversive statement, 
Shonazarov historicizes that the Uzbek novel would have appeared 
regardless of the 1917 Russian revolution, appropriating Qodiriy's 
1915 short-story Juvonboz (The Pederast) as a radiant exemplar of 
a matured Uzbek fiction.36 Shonazarov thus refutes the restrictive 
definition of native fiction as archaic, rudimentary and non- 
canonical relative to a privileged Russian novel, extrapolating 


significant novelistic origins that were not derived through Russian 


33 Mikhail Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination (Austin: University of Texas, 
1994), p. 5. 


34 Sobir Mirvaliev, Ozbek Romani (Toshkent: Fan, 1969). 
35 Shonazarov, "Milliy Roman Ibtidosi," p. 3. 
36 Another critic argues that Qodiriy broaches the novelistic genre through 


this short-story. See Ydldosh Solijonov, "Ilk Kurtaklar," Sharq Yulduzi 5-6 
(1994): 199-202. 
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cultural relations and expertise, but intrinsic to native artistic 


heritage. 

The Uzbek historical novel was integral to the act of 
resistance and the reconstituting of native community. But how 
could these particular novels represent a native past within a 
Russian imperium? For authors committed to the repossession and 
reinvention of native culture their anti-colonial responsibility 
would be the source of their personal suffering, albeit both valuable 


and noble as Edward Said proclaims: 


The post-imperial writers of the Third World therefore 
bear their past within them-—as scars of humiliating 
wounds, as instigation for different practices, as 
potentially revised visions of the past tending toward a 
post-colonial future, as urgently reinterpretable and 
redeployable experiences, in which the formerly silent 
native speaks and acts on territory reclaimed as part of 
a general movement of resistance, from the colonist.3” 


While the novel was critical to the movement to decolonize native 
cultures, the novel was not bound to particular anti-imperial 
nationalisms; reassertions of identity and community which were 
advanced through cultural and political nationalisms were not 
ratified and replicated by these fictive representations. An 
indeterminacy, according to Bakhtin, inheres in this complex genre: 
"Reality as we have it in the novel is only one of many possible 
realities; it is not inevitable, not arbitrary, it bears within itself 
other possibilities."38 Uzbek historical fiction could therefore be 


37 Edward Said, Culture and Imperialism (New York: Vintage Books, 1994), p. 
212. 
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used to critically analyze textual protestation or justification of 
Russian imperialism, but also the textual process of negotiating the 
discourses of resistance and domination, retaining textual autonomy 
and indeterminacy. The subversion and transformation of 
ideologies are crucial to polemical narratives, but the disjunctures 
between fictional texts and their ideologies inscribe more important 
strategies of questioning. An explicit textual context of grotesque 
disjunctures can substantiate the critique of the imperial world. As 
Benita Parry elaborates in her study of Joseph Conrad’s novels, 
"protagonists are exposed to situations revealing that the system of 
beliefs by which they live, and which inspire them to fulfill their 
social obligations, is an elaborate system of misrepresentations."39 
Between. the protagonists and their interconnected belief systems of 
imperialism, nationalism, religion, class and patriarchy, Uzbek 
historical fiction enacts its most meaningful interrogations of 
Central Asian history and society and its most grotesque 
"misrepresentations' of the Russian colonial legacy. 

Many Uzbek studies devoted to Central Asian literature of the 
early twentieth century have addressed the significance of jadid 
reformist discourse.49 After acknowledging the modernizing 


intentions proclaimed by this movement throughout the Muslim 


38 Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, p. 37. 


39 Benita Parry, Conrad and Imperialism (London: Macmillan Press, 1983), 
pp. 12-13. 


40 In one of the first English language studies, the American Turcologist 
Edward Allworth expressed reverence for jadid authors as the advocates of 
modernization and national liberation. See his Uzbek Literary Politics 
(Hague: Mouton & Co., 1964). 
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world, jadidism was rendered historically ephemeral, deformed by 


its own narrow bourgeois principles and ineffectiveness, and 
ultimately superseded by Bolshevism. Historiographical 
partisanship rather than empirical investigation inscribed this 
particular narration that was inimical to an understanding and 
representation of native reform traditions and practices. Consistent 
with most standard Orientalist allegories, jadidism was therefore 
disparaged as philosophically averse to the radical equality, 
modernity and progress which Bolshevism could singularly bestow. 
A legacy of Muslim intellectual culture, jadidism was relegated to 
the ignominious category of a conservative, reactionary ideology, 
the very antithesis of Soviet socialism. In his 1929 essay, the 
Uzbek author and critic Otajon Hoshimov (1905-1938) assented to 
this general critique of jadid literature while vainly ameliorating its 
punitive consequences. As an advocate of the proletarian literature 
that was emanating from within official Soviet culture, Hoshimov 
hastened to accept in fulsome tones this new literary orthodoxy and 
further stigmatize jadid literary heritage. "Jadid literature," he 
pronounced with earnest simplicity, "is the literature of the Uzbek 
bourgeoisie."41 He inscribed recurrent oppositions between 
bourgeois and proletariat, conservative and radical, counter- 
revolutionary and revolutionary, through the image of the aborted 
1918 Qdqgon Autonomous Republic and subsequent native 


independence movements, the bosmachi: 


41 Otajon Hoshimov, "Jadid Adabiyoti Toghrisida," Qizil Qalam 2 (1929): 16. 
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And what were the desires of the Uzbek bourgeoisie? 
The Uzbek national bourgeoisie were against the 
revolution of the proletariat. Because the proletariat 
would not yield to them. The bourgeoisie sought their 
own government and republic. In order to achieve this 
they established the Q6qon Autonomous Republic. After 
a brief battle the QG6qon Republic's national Uzbek 
bourgeoisie were vanquished. Their ideal was a Turkish 
national bourgeois republic. This was the Uzbek 
national bourgeoisie's desire. However, they were 
defeated by the revolution. Both the Q6qon 
Autonomous Republic and the bosmachi joined against 
the revolution. Thus the conditions only intensified 
because of this collusion between bourgeoisie and 
bosmachi.42 


Alluding to the poetic works of the prominent jadid poet Chélpon, 
Hoshimov regarded jadid literature as an elemental expression of 
native bourgeoisie fury and an inspiration for native defiance and 
resistance. The rhetoric and imagery of counter-revolution and 
regression were used to condemn the Central Asian jadid heritage 
in opposition to an absolute positivity, socialism. In his 
biographical vignette of Hoshimov, the critic Ozod Sharafiddinov has 
described him as an Uzbek reformist who, once a fervent advocate 
of Soviet notions of cultural change and progress, was later 
suborned through patronage and fear into being an accomplice of 
Soviet campaigns against indigenous literature. By representing 
proletarian hegemony through this virtuous Soviet state, Hoshimov 
was impelled to address jadid literary production with increasing 


rage and estrangement, adulating this new revolutionary culture 


42 Hoshimov, "Jadid Adabiyoti Toghrisida," p. 22. 
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that would usurp his ancestral culture.43 For Hoshimov the jadid 


poems of Chélpon or Elbek (1898-1938) could be admiringly 
replete with traditional literary artistry and beauty, but completely 
discordant with the contemporary discourse he loyally adopted and 
served. But in spite of his defacement of jadid literature, his 
original translations of the works of Marx, Engels and Lenin into 
Uzbek, and his sustained commitment to the proletarianization of 
Central Asian culture, Hoshimov, accused of nationalism, was 
executed by the Soviet government together with the jadid authors 
whom he had previously criticized. Thus his aspersions on the 
characters of jadid artists were a grave tactical error, never 
absolving him of suspicion and punishment. 

One of the most important intellectual movements of the late 
nineteenth century and the early twentieth century in Turkeston, 
Southern Russia and the Caucuses, jadid reformism was a 
comprehensive critique of indigenous Muslim culture which 
imperial authority, whether tsarist or Soviet, sought to contain, 
appropriate or negate in effecting its own historical domination of 
these regions. And as exemplified by Hoshimov's fate after having 
denounced jadid literature, native collaboration, secured through 
Soviet solicitude or coercion, was hardly an enduring basis for 
immunity from later Soviet imprisonment and execution. Several 
principles associated with jadidism—the introduction of modern, 


secular education, the concomitant desacralization and diffusion of 


43 Ozod Sharafiddinov, Istiglol Fidoyilari (Toshkent: Sharq, 1993), pp. 89-137. 
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institutional knowledge, Muslim anti-colonialism, and women's 


liberation--informed Uzbek historical fiction. But in as much as 
jadidism defined Uzbek historical fiction, the fictive action of 
criticizing and augmenting, affirming and disturbing, reform 
discourse was performed through this literature. Claimed as an 
instrument of decolonizing cultural resistance, Uzbek historical 
fiction could disrupt its own discursive origins and obligations, and 
therefore illuminate its own discursive operation and suppression. 
"To become aware of one's self," Said asserts, "as belonging toa 
subject people is the founding insight of anti-imperialist 
nationalism."44 Although evoking native subjecthood and anti- 
imperialist nationalism, Uzbek historical fiction's complexity belies 
this implied description and injunction. All four texts of this study 
have constructed complex positions, infiltrating the discourses of 
both Russian colonialism and jadid reformism, and violating the 
underlying premises of that conventional historical opposition. A 
critical objective will be to examine Uzbek historical fiction not asa 
monologic reaction to native dispossession, but as an alternative 
literature which sought to evade textual dispossession and thus 
subservience to particular ideological pretensions. Thus the 
achievement of Uzbek historical fiction is as much critically 
determined by the discourse upheld as the discourse refused, 


suppressed or misrepresented. 


44 Said, Culture and Imperialism, p. 214. 
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For Uzbek historical fiction was women's emancipation a 


central, unifying principle? In several perestroika era essays 
devoted to Uzbek jadid literature this principle is neither 
vigorously identified nor expounded. Rather the travesty of jadid 
tradition, the retribution inflicted on this movement's proponents 
and the insidious historical de-legitimation of jadidism are 
remembered and contested. Exoneration is paramount to these 
essays, according Uzbek historical fiction a renewed respect and 
dignity in defiance of Soviet cultural governance and hegemony. As 
Gulshan Rahimova states, the history of jadidism reflects this 
sublime denigration of native intellectual heritage: 


During the years of repression one could hardly even 
mention this particular movement. Consequently, there 
exists no serious research on this subject even now. In 
the field of literary studies jadidism's literature and the 
lives and works of its representatives have been 
ignored. Our literature from the early part of the 
twentieth century was lost. At last, presenting this 
literature in all its complexity will be achieved by 
constructing a bridge between Uzbek Soviet literature 
and the Uzbek classic literature produced by the 
authors of that period. All of us are now aware that this 
important task is being undertaken.45 


Thus the imperial victimization of jadid intellectuals, their noble 
resistance, suffering and sacrifice, was crucial to later nationalistic 
representations and rehabilitations of Uzbek historical fiction. 
While Rahimova typically identified jadidism with Islamic reform 


and modernization, anti-colonialism and anti-corruption, the 


45 Gulshan Rahimova, "Jadidizmning Ba'zi Muammolari," Ozbek Tili va 
Adabiyoti 4 (1990): 27. 
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subversive principle of women's liberation was muted, deduced 


only as an ancillary result of jadid magnanimity. With similar 
redemptive conviction and zeal, Rustam Shamsutdinov privileged 
the historical urgency of recovering jadid intellectuals who had 
endured a notoriously disreputable past. The restoration of jadid 
virtue and radiance and the reification of reform discourse as 
native enlightenment were prescriptive, asserting through this 
glorious heritage the sign of native cultural identity and 
authenticity. If jadidism was represented as an abhorrence, a 
disgrace which Soviet historiography repeatedly condemned and 
opposed, Uzbek cultural nationalism justified this movement, 
legitimating the literature which it engendered as textualizations of 
native aspirations and resistance. Reintegration and revindication 
of an esteemed jadid history and literature were imperative to 
modern cultural revival, a belated, regenerative process which 


Shamsutdinov enthusiastically endorsed: 


We must never forget our past days, our ancestors and 
our rich cultural, material and historical heritage. 
Therefore, it is necessary to show the achievements and 
values of our history truthfully and to bequeath them to 
our descendants.*6 


"To suppress the jadid movement, its origins and development," he 
continues, “would be to prohibit an authentic account of this 


historical period."4” Before the perestroika era, Aliev's extensive 


46 Rustam Shamsutdinov, "Jadidchilik: Hagiqat va Uydirma," Mulogot11 
(1991): 56. 


47 Shamsutdinov, “Jadidchilik: Haqiqat va Uydirma,": 56. 
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scholarship on Uzbek literature was almost in contravention of 
Soviet ideological precepts, having adopted a redressive tone 
throughout his studies of Qodiriy, Fitrat and Chélpon. Aliev's 
perilous admiration for these jadid authors had been criticized in 
major Uzbek literary publications, inspiring him under the more 
propitious circumstances of perestroika to triumphantly admonish 
his critics. In vindicating jadid literature, he was simultaneously 
vindicating his record as a literary historian, rebuking his Uzbek 
colleagues who had subjected his work to acrimonious and 
vituperative comment.48 Aliev, Shamsutdinov and Rahimova 
contributed to this deconstruction of Soviet discourses of culture, 
affirming jadid literature as a vital source of Uzbek cultural 
continuity and affiliating themselves with jadidism's achievement. 
Remembrance, one of the most central, compulsive acts of cultural 
nationalism, surpassed the necessity of meticulous and comparative 
research: the question of women's emancipation was assimilated 
within this later veneration of the jadid legacy. 

Historical scholarship's professional discourse was 
fundamentally altered during perestroika. As official Soviet 
historiography enjoyed ever less importance, the restrictions once 
imposed upon historical research and literature simultaneously 
decreased, allowing greater, more nationalistic representations of 
the Central Asian past. In an essay on the main responsibilities of 


historiography in newly independent Uzbekistan, Ahmadali 


48 With obvious indignation, Aliev replies to his critics in "Madaniy Inqilob 
va Ziyolilar Taqdiri," Mulogot 10 (1991): 22-28. 
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Asqarov warned of the loss of native identity and dignity under 
Russian colonialism, referring to "Eurocentrism's"*? continuous 
detriment and degradation. But he also solemnly avowed that 
history must be guided by meticulous respect for evidence and 
truth and acceptance of the results of historical investigations, 
again, without distortion, partiality and recrimination. "Not 
according to the requirements of particular movements or class 
interests," he stated, "but according to the complex process of 
history, with its rising and falling, should our history be studied."5° 
Integrity, both as a professional and societal expectation, is 
essential to the recovery of Central Asian history; national honor, he 
argued, can neither be returned nor reconstructed through the 
deliberate absence or diminutions of historical study. Hence, in 
opposition to the corrupting of historical scholarship, departing 
from standard Soviet ideological behavior, Asqarov spoke of 
objectivity as an ideal which should underlie Uzbek representations 
of the past. Asqarov warned that nationalism's nostalgic 
indulgence, one of the remunerations from perestroika, would tend 
to vitiate the objectivity of any historical study. But searching for 
an authentic native self-hood, a process which increasingly defined 


Uzbek evocations of history, should contribute towards the 


Bs Ahmadali Asqarov, "Ozbekiston Mustaqilligi Sharoitida Tarikh Fanining 
Vazifalari," Ozbekistonda Ijtimoiy Fanlar 7-8 (1992): 25. 


SO Asqarov, "“Ozbekiston Mustaqilligi Sharoitida Tarikh Fanining Vazifalari,": 
29. 
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examination of relations between ideology and representation, 
cultural nationalism and cultural critique. 

Despite Russian colonialism's historical and cultural 
devastation, a surviving communal past which would provide the 
basis for delineation and articulation of a postcolonial future was 
narrated through memory. Yet as Lisa Majaj comments: "Memory 
functions not as nostalgia, not even simply as documentation 
(though the narration of untold stories is undertaken as a crucial 
task), but as a transformative exploration of the relevance of the 
past to present and future action."5! In remembering the jadid 
epoch, modern Uzbek critics were valorizing resistance to colonial 
domination and hegemony without examining the presence of 
traditional patriarchal oppression; their historical inquiry was 
curtailed by discourses of gender which both privileged and 
marginalized native female subjects. Ancestral assumptions of 
patriarchy recirculated through this modern criticism, figuring 
native women according to interlinking tropes of femininity and 
maternity, and fulfilling Central Asian gendered definitions and 
practices. In seeking societal reform and transformation, blatantly 
defying social and cultural order, jadid authors were vulnerable to 
contradictions between their tenuous critique of femininity and 
their established narrative structures, a similar problem which Jane 


Miller presents in her study of Edwardian English literature: 


Sl Lisa Majaj, "Arab American Literature and the Politics of Memory," in 
Memory and Cultural Politics, eds. Amritjit Singh, Joseph Skerrett, Jr., Robert 
Hogan (Boston: Northeastern University Press, 1996), p. 284. 
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Having created new characters, Edwardian novelists 
were then confronted with the formidable problem of 
constructing new narratives for them to occupy. The 
principal difficulty they faced was the centrality of 
marriage to the novel, both as a subject and as a 
structuring principle; tradition dictated that the 
dominant narrative desire of female characters be 
romance, and that the achievement of marriage signify 
their ultimate fulfillment.>2 


To critique oppressive domestic dependency while reinscribing 
native women within patriarchy disrupted Uzbek historical fiction's 
discursive representations, deferring women's emancipation to 
narrative romance conventions and structures. In this study I will 
demonstrate that Uzbek historical fiction's representation of 
patriarchal oppression of women was impeded by narrative 
discourses which were revalidated by cultural nationalists during 
the perestroika period. A radical and divergent narrative model, 
one which contested predetermined constructs of femininity and 
masculinity, was therefore uncreated and unaccessed, an inherited 
canonical misogyny extended within later Uzbek cultural 
nationalism. Although representation of the rebellious man was 
crucial to jadid literary compositions, transgressing the cultural and 
political values which sustained Russian imperialism, the 
complementary rebellious woman remained deprived of any 
autonomous textual presence, unsanctioned within Uzbek literary 


production. 


52 Jane Miller, Rebel Women: Feminism, Modernism and The Edwardian Novel 
(London: Virago Press, 1994), p. 4. 
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Central Asian Islamic institutions and traditions were 
criticized through Uzbek historical fiction, represented as 
increasingly insidious and corrupt, indulgent and deceitful, anda 
sign of Oriental imperviousness to modernity and social 
transformation. Muslim religious figures in these works of Hamza, 
Fitrat, Qodiriy and Chélpon had fallen into criminality and 
corruption, profaning their own religious heritage and obligations. 
The unregenerable mullah, one of the most prevalent stereotypes 
utilized within this literature, persisted throughout early Uzbek 
drama and fiction, varying only in his degree of avarice, viciousness 
and incredible laxity of morals.53 An antecedent figure such as 
Mullah Nasreddin (or Afandi in Uzbek folklore) had exemplified the 
perennial fallibility of religious representatives, but was 
constructed according to didactic narrative forms of comedy and 
satire, achieving a notorious reputation within Turkic, Arabic, 
Persian and Armenian folklores for his unlimited, but still amiable 
antic capacity. (An important satirical journal from this period 
printed in Tabriz and Baku bore the name Mulla Nasreddin.) In 
contrast to the trickster figure of Mullah Nasreddin these modern 
religious representatives were irredeemably unsavory, the avatars 
of ugly fanaticism so despised in jadid discourse. Uzbek historical 
fiction deployed religious figures as standard narrative antagonists, 


but also displayed idyllic love and devotion within the general 


53 The variations of this stereotype are copious, including Muslim clerics, 
judges, scholars and students. An anthology of jadid drama reconfirms this 
stereotype's prevalence. See Shuhrat Rizaev, Jadid Dramasi (Toshkent: 
Sharq, 1997). 
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of 
context of Muslim religiosity, dismissing their stereotype's 


representational assertion, integrity and governance. Narrative 
idealizations of love and devotion were articulated through elisions 
between Muslim religiosity and Muslim femininity, a strategy 
which was unstable in its aesthetic and ideological configurations of 
native self-representation. The allegedly unmitigated atheism 
promoted through Soviet culture influenced Uzbek historical fiction, 
but the texts examined in this study suggest how a literature within 
a Muslim culture negotiated internal and external religious 
criticisms, engaging with and disengaging from an increasingly 
hostile state policy of complete areligiosity. 

Each author's antipathy towards established Central Asian 
educational institutions and practices seemed consistently 
undiminished; the radical reform and expansion of elementary 
education constituted one of the defining controversies for these 
Uzbek authors during the early twentieth century, signifying their 
original subversive act and involvement. While each was initially 
educated in a traditional school, each would either establish or 
serve the reformists' new method school, a distinction which did 
not endear them to native and Russian elites who preferred the 
colonial normality of Central Asian society. Inherited and collusive 
social structures enabling the Muslim world's decline and 
corruption, conquest and colonization, were according to these early 
jadid reformers inexcusable, the basis for their indignation, 
mobilization and intervention. Modernization and alternative 


liberal notions of the state and government were to be instilled 
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through these new method schools with their curriculum which 
included history, geography, science and European foreign 
languages. An educational paradigm that prescribes multiple 
modes and sources of knowledge, criticism and valuation was re- 
legitimated through this reform movement, enacting one of the 
most crucial conflicts within modern Muslim Central Asian culture 
and identity. In Fitrat's Munazaira (Debate) the panacea for the 
Bukharan Amirate's terrible decline and dissolution is the 
introduction of the new method school, an exhortation which 
pervades and concludes his earliest jadid drama.54 As a privileged 
historical explanation, however, the assumed separation between 
proponents of new method schoois and traditional schools, jadids 
and conservatives, suppresses the discursive continuity and 
discontinuity determining this confused revolutionary culture. 
Although Fitrat, a student from one of Bukhara's most prestigious 
madressas, would bitterly criticize Central Asia's traditional 
educational centers, his literary texts were marked by an allegorical 
reverence towards the canon of Islamic learning and pedagogy 
despite his apostasy. His later polemical essays, blatant in their 
hostile presentation of Central Asian education, resonate as 
standard pronouncements against alleged native cultural decline 


before the Soviet revolution, a necessary admission for Uzbek elites 


 Fitrat, Munazaira-yi Mudarris-i Bukharayi ba Yak Nafar-i Farangi dar 
Hindustan dar bara-yi Maktab-i Jadida (Debate Between a Teacher from 
Bukhara and a European in India About New Schools) (Istanbul: Hikmet, 
1909). 
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seeking to disassociate themselves from their own obsolete past.>5 


Whether literate or illiterate the protagonists within these four 
works have problematized the legacy of Central Asian education: 
the impassioned recitations of Otabek from classical love poems, 
exemplifying the dependency of Days Gone By on the romance 
genre, register an acute cultural disenchantment and contradiction; 
the fraudulent erudition of religious elites disguises their acts of 
exploitation and deception in The Rich Man and The Servant, 
Abulfayzkhon and Night and Day. Education and religion are 
therefore intentionally violated by their purported representatives, 
establishing a skepticism within Uzbek historical fiction that 
disrupts the unitary basis for traditional Central Asian culture. 


55 Fitrat, "Eski Maktablar Nima Qilish Kerak," Qizil Ozbekiston 6 March 1927, 
p. 3. 
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Chapter II 


Dissembling Feminism: Jadid Reformism in The Rich Man and The 
Servant 


In his careful classificatory essay on "a subject's possible 
relations to indigenous and colonial cultures,">° Patrick Hogan 
concludes with an implied privileging of the disciplinary efficacy of 
the colonial power apparatus: "Colonialism—and most particularly 
European colonialism of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries—entails the systematic ideological degradation of 
colonized people and their cultures.">’ Another contention, yet one 
certainly more consonant with counter-discursive strategy, 
emphasizes the inherent vulnerability of the colonial process to 
destabilizations and transformations by the colonized. As Gyan 
Prakash argues, "colonial categories were never instituted without 
their dislocation and transformation.">® The egregious 
reductiveness of colonialism's inscription as a manichean conflict 
provides both a coherent historical, symbolic structure and a 
referential context, but suppresses colonialism's own contingent and 


discrepant circumstances. Although the colonizer employs 


56 Patrick Hogan, "The Gender of Tradition: Ideologies of Character in Post- 
Colonization Anglophone Literature, " in Order and Partialities, eds., Kostas 
Myrsiades and Jerry Mcguire (Albany: SUNY Press, 1995), p. 87. 


97 Thid., p. 105. 


38 Gyan Prakash, “After Colonialism," in After Colonialism: Imperial Histories 
and Postcolonial Displacements, ed. Gyan Prakash (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1995), p. 3. 
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denigration, exclusion, and marginalization, the colonized are not 
intellectually or imaginatively precluded from complex positioning 
relative to imperial domination. The notorious binary tropes within 
colonial discourse (occident vs. orient; invader vs. native) repress 
and neutralize counter-discursive acts: colonized groups become the 
attenuated objects of colonialist practices, not the subverters of 
colonialist perspectives. 

The records of indigenous dissent and resistance, 
contestations and subversions, corroborate the direct presence of 
oppositional actions initiated by the colonized. However, the 
precise degree to which the colonized were preoccupied with 
projecting oppositional cultures varies in uniformity and 
comprehensiveness, intention and effect, commitment and 
expediency. A history of resistance to colonialism is as much 
created by meticulous documentation as by endowing facts with 
different meanings through emplotment. Such forms of historical 
narratives appear dichotomous, one predicated upon rigorous 
evidential standards and the other imbued with historicist 
interpretations, but both affirming a colonialism undergoing 
repudiation by its subjects. The authority of historical documents 
of any period continues to be contested by their treatment as 
narratives, susceptible to numerous fictional systems of 
representation and explications. The history of resistance to 
colonial domination is constantly constructed through the 
incommensurable means of historical records and the prerogatives 


of historicist configurations. 
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The presence and awareness of oppression structures the 
basis of historical explanation of colonialism. As subjects relate to 
colonial oppression according to the contexts of their own race, 
gender, class and caste, the "ineluctable presence">? of colonialism 
is not only reproclaimed, but also redeployed. A narrative directly 
engaging the history of colonialism conceives and mediates local 
subjects within colonialist conditions. All these propositions assume 
the tractability of the subjects, their essentialized performances of 
resistance which can be unequivocally contained within our 
historical register. When a reading cannot determine resistance 
within narratives the inferences provoked range between the 
inadequacy of the historical register (the lack of careful and critical 
scrutiny) and the creative silence and invisibility of the subjects. 
We may theorize the presence of colonialism within narratives, but 
we cannot construct a corresponding and definitive narrative 
strategy of counter-domination. The disjunctures, irrationalities 
and silences of an often subterranean anti-colonial discourse lie 
beyond the containment of our historical register. Neither univocal 
nor uniform, narratives negotiate acute relationships with colonial 
reality through the complex interplay of rhetorical and ideological 
positions, a critical realm of competing voices in opposition and in 
complicity. 

In order to discuss the historical, historiographical and 
identity problems of resistance, I will insert two imaginary poetic 


>9 Susan Meyer, Imperialism At Home: Race and Victorian Women's Fiction 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1996), p. 24. 
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lines into the general territory of nineteenth century and early 
twentieth century European colonialism. The deliberate absence of 
any empirical specificity regarding these lines will elicit and 
emphasize the theoretical criteria for problematizing resistance. 
The first line of the poem is published in a native newspaper: "Long 
live the homeland!" The second line, appearing in a subsequent 
published poem, differs only in referent: "Long live the empire!" In 
explicating these two lines, historicism presupposes the importance 
of the historical circumstances from which they emanate: the 
identity and discourse of any text is attained through interaction 
with its original and later historical moments. Moreover, without 
preliminary recourse to particular narrative typologies, we 
inconclusively confront these lines as parts of nationalist 
panegyrics, elegies, commemorations or protestations. If we 
further imagine that a single native author composed the lines, the 
process by which authorial self-constructions necessarily impinge 
upon our reading is rendered still more complex. The problem of 
isolating an authorial perspective on resistance without 
overdeterminations or oversimplifications, without imposing a rigid 
economy of meanings in which the colonized oppose or accept 
domination, requires assiduous attention to the subject's 
positionings. In other words, the matrix of positioning conjoins 
with the matrix of resistance to produce the problematization of 
representation, double-meanings, and the retrievals and erasures of 


native difference within narratives. 
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Native authors appropriate a range of subject positionings 
within their narrative strategies in order to satisfy their own 
artistic, ideological and personal needs. Yet the disjunctures which 
occur throughout this narrative process, the final absence ofa 
totalizing perception of colonialist ideology, again reflect the 
dialectic between authorial self-constructions and the 
interpretative possibilities that lie within subject positionings. I 
will evaluate narrative constructions of resistance in terms of this 
dialectic through the female characters of Hamza’s 1918 historical 
drama The Rich Man and The Servant.° A salient question, one 
undertaken by Duco van Oostrum in his study of late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century American and European novels, 
concerns the capacity of male authors to resist renditions of women 
which do not conform to their own masculine needs.°! Are the 
narrative strategies of representing women implicated in 
appropriating and dominating women and, therefore, repromoting 
masculine authority? Is this drama as a radical critique of 
indigenous and colonialist forms of class, gender, religious and 
national oppressions simultaneously reconstituting masculine 
power? An understanding of one category of oppression cannot 
automatically confer an equal understanding of others, a point 
which exerts increasing influence within postcolonial theory and 


criticism. Encompassed within this drama the discourse of 


60 Hamza Hakimzoda Niyozi, Boy Ila Hizmatchi (Toshkent: Oqituvchi, 1988). 


©1 Duco van Oostrum, Male Authors, Female Subjects (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 
1995). 
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resistance is subject to naturalized and cumulative non-liberational 
positionings, reaffirming rather than rejecting traditional male 
constructions of native femininity. The drama's representations of 
gender will expose both the limitations of authorial self- 
constructions and the possibilities of male feminism which 
questions oppressive binary gender structures. 

In describing the formative works of early twentieth century 
jadid reformist literature, both past and contemporary Uzbek 
scholars cite works which inscribe the problem of Central Asian 
women's liberation with conflictual positionings.°” While all of 
these works are predominantly concerned with intellectual 
modernization, secularization and the reversal of oppressions, the 
rhetorical and ideological positions by which native women are 
analyzed and represented appear ambivalent, producing radical 
estrangements within domestic literature and culture. Both the 
Munazaira-yi Mudarris-i Bukharayi ba yak nafar-i Farangi dar 
Hindustan dar bara-yi Maktab-i Jadida (Debate Between a Teacher 
from Bukhara and a European in India About New Schools) and 
Bayanati Sayyah-i hindi (Tales of an Indian Traveler) by Fitrat®>, 
two cardinal works of jadid literature, advocate the introduction of 


62 Two critical essays of Hamid Olimjon first published in 1934 and in 1936 
describe the defining works of jadid literature: "Jadid Adabiyotining Sinfiy 
Mohiyati Masalasiga" and "Fitratning Adabiy Ijodi Haqida" in Mukammal 
Asarlar, vol. 6 (Toshkent: Fan, 1982); Erik Karimov reveres similar jadid 
works in his "Turkiston Adabiyoti," Mulogot 9-10 (1994): 36-39. 


63 Abdurauf Fitrat, Munazaira-yi Mudarris-i Bukharayi ba Yak Nafar-i 
Farangi dar Hindustan dar bara-yi Maktab-i Jadida (Istanbul: Hikmet, 1909) 
and Bayanati Sayyah-i hindi (Istanbul, 1913) translated into Uzbek as "Hind 
Sayyohining Qissasi," Sharq Yulduzi 8 (1991): 7-39. 
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western systems of knowledge and education in the Central Asian 
Bukharan khanate, yet only the first earnestly endorses education 
of women as consistent with Islamic theology and traditions of 
femininity.64 The representation of a proverbially dissolute and 
promiscuous western woman in Behbudiy's jadid drama Padarkush 
(Patricide) acts as an admonitory counterdescription to the ideal of 
native femininity, hardly the radical dismantling of preexisting 
gender and social codes.®> Much of the narrative argumentation 
operating in The Rich Man and The Servant was derived and 
recreated from similar literary precursors, deferring to the 
authority of their rhetorical and polemical strategies which were 
partially reappropriated within later Soviet critiques of Central 
Asian cultures. The drama's narrative resonates with the suffering 
of oppressed native women who, perceived as assets, are 
remorselessly commodified through arranged marriages and child- 
births and marginalized through often unsavory masculine 
competitions. Despite the drama's affinity for jadidist criticisms 
and social prescriptions, The Rich Man and The Servant fails to 
achieve a discursive equanimity precisely because of the question 
of women's liberation. The revolutionary liberation which the 
drama implies is undermined by the reinscription of the masculine 


authority being questioned. 


64 Not all jadids enthusiastically regarded the subject of women's liberation 
as an integral part of their reformist program. See Marghuba 
Mirzaahmedova, "1905-1917 Yillar Ozbek Adabiyotida Khotin-Qizlar Ozodligi 
Masalasi," Ozbek Tili va Adabiyoti 2 (1985): 10-15. 


65 Mahmudkhoja Behbudiy, Padarkush (Samarkand, 1913). 
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According to this text's final editorial note the original 
conclusion to the drama was lost. An extrapolated conclusion, one 
based upon the author's own 1919 advertisement for the drama, 
describes the protagonist Ghofir's forced exile to Siberia, his 
befriending of a socialist, and his gradual revolutionary 
development and heroic battles against tyranny.°° Subsequent 
editors have sanctioned this conclusion which evokes and satisfies a 
conventional revolutionary trope.®’ Without either extant 
variations or direct author commentary (Hamza was stoned to 
death in 1929 after allegedly desecrating an Islamic holy site near 
Qéqon)°8, the drama's imposed abstraction of a conclusion 
ingratiatingly assents to Bolshevik cosmology, curtailing alternative, 
conflicting or even subversive interpretations. The inherent 
dissonance between authorial intention and the process of textual 
production is therefore reduced through the imposition ofa 
conclusion which principally solicits Bolshevik approbation. Aware 
of the comparative gain through acquiescence and the consequences 
of incurring government censure, the editors deployed a conclusion 
which, while perhaps not erroneous, rendered legitimate restrictive 


Bolshevik modes of representational discourse. Instead of 


66 Niyozi, Boy Ha Hizmatchi, p. 78. 


67 For critical discussion of the drama's authorship and editing see Suvon 
Meliev, "Kengaytirilgan, Demak Bélgan," Ozbekiston Adabiyoti va San'ati 24 
August 1990, p. 3 and "'Boy Na Hizmatchi,' Yoki Tiklangan Nuskha 
Muammosi," Yoshlik 11 (1989): 68-72. 


68 Conflictual accounts of Hamza's murder are examined by Naim Karimov, 
"Hamzani Kim Oldirgan," Yoshlik 10 (1991): 50-59. 
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accepting and confronting the lack of conclusion as an inherited 
ambiguity of the physical text, the editors proffered the 
gratification of the symbolic dominance of the socialist, the bearer 
of millennial liberation, and negated the possibilities of multiple 
artistic intentionalities. When non-authorial agents have therefore 
intervened to position this drama in close relationship toa 
particular authorial intention, the content and source of that 
intention (transmitted through an advertisement) inevitabiy exerta 
textual sanctity which previously could not have been. In this 
process of editing and recomposing The Rich Man and The Servant 
the editors have ignored the indeterminacy of the text, exacting 
instead their own public ideological perception of the drama and 
dramatist and rendering the drama an instrument of ideological 
force. 

Intrinsic to the genre of Soviet socialist realism, the logic of 
Marxian overreductionism demands fictional systems of 
representation which are inscribed with proper ideological precepts 
and values, seeking that most lofty, irrefutable expression of party 
loyalty which Lenin termed partinost'’. Jadid literature, however, 
evolved as a more conservative critique of early twentieth century 
Islamic society, questioning important social assumptions and 
practices, and incorporating critical elements from similar reformist 


movements in Russia, Turkey, India, Egypt and Afghanistan.69 And 


69 Hamza's early journeys included such cities as Odessa, Istanbul, Bombay, 
Mecca and Medina. See Ra'no Ibrohimova, "Hamzaning Chet El Safariga Doir 
Yangi Ma'lumotiar," Ozbek Tili va Adabiyoti 6 (1987): 12-16. 
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because jadid literature was socialized in, yet antagonistic towards, 
certain values of its own Islamic cultural legacy, the accommodation 
of Bolshevik and communist discourses and the eventual inclusion 
of Central Asian narratives within the developing Soviet literary 
canon, again demonstrates the conflict between literature and 
ideology. As much as Hamza adopted the rhetoric of Bolshevik 
revolution, envisioning the triumph of a glorious socialist modernity 
over native stagnation, his narrative does not effect a quietus of the 
jadid reformist project: the disenchantment he professed and the 
indignation against hypocrisy and corruption he exhibited were 
characteristic of both jadid and Bolshevik movements. Authorial 
transition from one movement to another, a mandatory and 
increasingly frequent act of apostasy for aspiring Soviet elites 
during this period, was belied by the diversity and ambivalence of 
textual voices within Uzbek narratives. Whether Hamza's 
disengagement from jadidism was intentional or the facile 
posturing of the circumspect artist under more extreme 
circumstances must bear significance for the general explication of 
his works. However, through the involvement, centrality and 
conservation of jadidist concerns, Hamza's work was exclusively 
subject neither to his own artistic creative intentionality nor to the 
hegemonic ideology of the Bolshevik movement, one never 
supplanted the other. 

The absence or abeyance of female agency within The Rich 
Man and The Servant reflects and recapitulates the problematical 


construction of women’s liberation in Central Asian cultures. While 
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50 
asserting women’s emancipation, the text concurrently figures 
women without an autonomous and independent identity, idealizing 
the female subject position as a stereotype of passivity and 
servitude and reapplying the traditional patriarchal order being 
interrogated. The text postulates the radical reconsideration of the 
indigenous tradition of gender ideology, but then withdraws in 
apparent skepticism from this project. The underlying construct of 
gender thus diminishes the text’s sympathetic preoccupation with 
female victimage, reinscribing the marginality decried in its 
representation of women. In order to redress this form of 
misrepresentation in orthodox Uzbek history and literature, the 
Uzbek historian Dilorom Alimova effectively critiques the Central 
Asian hujum (attack) movement which involved the removal and 
burning of veils by thousands of native women.’9 Her significant 
critique is directed against a historical interpretation and 
institutionalization of hujum that tends to deny female agency and 
reduces the autonomy and multiplicity of women’s voices within 


dominant historical discourse: 


In the spring of 1927, 100 thousand women threw off 
their veils, 5 thousand women completed a course 
ending their illiteracy, and 5,202 individual women 
were elected as people’s advisors. However, these 
successes were not effected under the significant 
influence of hujum. Nor, as some Moscow orientalists 
have asserted, can they be merely attributed to our 


70 Dilorom Alimova, "'Hujum'"'ga Zarurat Bormidi?," Ozbekiston Adabiyoti va 
San‘ati, 11 September 1992, p. 2. A more affirmative assessment of hujum is 
found in her Reshenie Zhenskogo Voprosa v Uzbekistane (1917-1941 gg.) 
(Tashkent: Fan, 1987). 
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women’s discontent with a suppressed life. The 
principal reason for our women’s opposition towards 
injustice lies in their very nature.’! 


Her critique calls into question the vaunted historical image of 
hujum as the first major emancipatory movement, with its 
insistence on the victimhood and passivity of native women, a 
Eurocentric image with which to belabor Central Asian cultures, not 
to affirm their presence. Analogous to standard acts of historical 
recuperation, Alimova inscribes female agency where none was 
acknowledged, interrupting the process of assigning and deleting 
significance. The evidence and operation of female identity and 
agency, she argues, predates hujum: "Let us remember such brave 
women as Rizvon Bibi Ahmadjonova, Zuhra Bibi Musaeva or 
Nodirabegim who were shot by soldiers for rebelling against 
sending their own sons to war in 1916..."72 Again, during this pre- 
hujum period native women established clubs, organizations and 
stores in which they conducted educational and commercial 
activities while women's groups in the Ferghana valley sought to 
improve and disseminate Islamic knowledge. Such indispensable 
public undertakings were consistent with the general communal 
order and regulation of female behavior: "All activities were 
effected in a manner compatible with the characteristics of 


women's life and the national traditions."73 For Alimova, the 
“1 Alimova, "‘Hujum'ga Zarurat Bormidi?,", p. 2. 


72 Alimova, "'Hujum'ga Zarurat Bormidi?,", p. 2. 


73 Alimova, "'Hujum"ga Zarurat Bormidi?,", p. 2. 
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female subject position reductively described by the dominant 
historical narrative of hujum and the drama The Rich Man and The 
Servant must be unremittingly contested; the recovery of the 
female subaltern voice, inscriptions of resistance, and rejections of 
passivity all signify a transformative relationship with the past in 
which women construct and critique their representation and 
access historical narration. Articulation of a more complete female 
identity serves to dispel a much demeaned and limited female 
history. 

The authority and necessity of hujum are prefigured 
throughout the text of The Rich Man and The Servant, functioning 
as the irreconcilable antinomy to the oppression of native women. 
The text, however, is profoundly unstable, valuing and 
marginalizing, subverting and naturalizing, the conventional subject 
position of women. Without question authorial masculinist 
investment in gender constructs affects the characterization of 
women. An analysis of these characterizations reveals how 
masculinist figurative strategy seeks to determine and contain the 
female subject and how the text operates within its own narrative 
duplicity, invoking, but simultaneously, effacing female agency. 
The comment of Stephen Greenblatt is appropriate in clarifying and 
refining this examination of native authors and their representation 


of native women: 


Representational practices are ideologically significant... 
but I think it is important to resist what we may call a 
priori ideological determinism, that is, the notion that 
particular modes of representation are inherently and 
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necessarily bound to a given culture or class or belief 
system, and that their effects are unidirectional./’4 


Representations are therefore never bereft of their own textual 
nature and autonomy, sometimes appearing as an inexorable 
essence or fiction, but always subsumed within the process of 
literary production. A set of representational practices may situate 
an. author within social, political, historical and gendered contexts, 
but the text, diverging from these predefined practices, articulates 
its own discrete and contradictory interests. As The Rich Man and 
The Servant refutes and supports a dominant Central Asian 
construct of gender, the patriarchal determinism which produces 
these gender representations are revealed. 

The urgency of women's emancipation juxtaposed with the 
female subject position suggests how the text depends upon what it 
opposes, encompassing two disparate discursive strategies in its 
liberational vision. Through the disfigurement of women, their sad 
domestic deprivation and devotion to duty, their burden of 
communal purity and necessary disgraces, the text achieves an 
active extraliterary presence, bestowing upon women a benevolent 
regeneration that was all but blighted within Central Asian cultures. 
In an internal contradiction the text proposes the liberation of those 
who are incapable of supporting their own liberation, having as an 
antecedent ontological fact been inscribed as victims. This dubious 


rationale for liberation, although crucial to arousing audience 


74 Stephen Greenblatt, Marvelous Possessions: The Wonder of the New World 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1991), p. 4. 
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54 
indignation against the suffering of women as a group, is subverted 
by unitary female subject positioning. The Rich Man and The 
Servant thus purports to oppose inherited cultural gender 
constructs while appropriating and reconstituting women's 
subordination as an innate and infrangible social reality. What then 
appears as an audacious critique of native patriarchy and an 
identification with oppressed women returns to the privileged 
construct of gender governing the text, relapsing unalterably into 
the hegemony of male dominance, restoring rather than expunging 
chauvinistic tradition. 

When the laborer's wife Jamila unequivocally refuses the rich 
merchant's marriage proposal, her subsequent strategy of 


resistance is to deny him the object he most desires, her body: 


I shall stand atop a mountain and throw myself into the 
river below. I shall pull out my hair and rip my clothes. 
In your hands I will be valueless. But I will never 
surrender myself to you. I will not be unfaithful to my 
husband.75 


However, throughout the text her resistance is inflected by an 
almost pious identification with the legal authority which 
denigrates her, revering each of the dominant male figures who 
conspire with the merchant to eliminate her indigent husband and 
annul her marriage, and resisting either through earnest appeals to 
paternal sympathy or, emblematic of feminine self-sacrifice, 
through the act of suicide. The perspective of Jamila moves 


reluctantly away from the text's dominant male perspective which 


75 Niyozi, Boy Ila Hizmatchi, p. 31. 
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claims, controls and marginalizes her as it privileges itself. After 
her husband Ghofir has been falsely imprisoned, Jamila petitions 
the military commander to investigate the merchant's fabrications 
against him. "If I rescue your husband from this very serious 
crime," the commander asks, intimating once again his desire for 
sexual remuneration, "what will you give me!"76 In her naiveté, 
symbolic of the feminine vulnerability and innocence which both 
the commander and the merchant extol and exploit, relish and 


disdain, she pledges her devoted service: 


Until my death let me pray for you! Let me be your 
slave and clean your home... I will wash your clothes 
and always protect your children. But, please help this 
unfortunate one.77 


For Jamila resistance must be accomplished through conscientious 
fealty to the authority and institutions which dominate her and 
acceptance of the pervasive patriarchal order. A profound violation 
or rejection of subservience, a rupture within the native cultural 
complex, is performed by her husband who is the text's main 
exemplar of subaltern insurrection. When Jamila offers no sexual 
reward for the commander's fraudulent pledge of intercession, he 
attempts to rape her, but is thwarted only by the unexpected 
intrusion of guests at his residence. Although Jamila despises this 
unregenerate commander her reliance upon benign paternal 


despotism and its hopeful mediation and rectification of her 


76 Niyozi, Boy Hla Hizmatchi, p. 64. 
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56 
problem continues unabated. During the final act in which her 
husband is sentenced to permanent Siberian exile, an aggrieved 
Jamila suddenly appears before the court, again pleading for Ghofir 
in terms of her own conventional female dependency and self- 
negation. She addresses the judges, as if still trusting in the mercy 


and justice of men who are corrupt and abusive: 


Iam your slave! Have mercy! This young man is my 
life, my very existence. Without him I will die.7& 


Collapsing on her knees, she cries: "Let me sweep your home with 
my own hair—I beg you, have mercy!"”9 The text registers 
conflictual opposition towards gender inequality, mandating Jamila 
as the signifier of Central Asian female oppression, but inhibiting 
her individual progress and revolt against her own marginality. As 
Jamila is repressed through the drama's construction of patriarchal 
femininity, Ghofir, her antithesis, is overdefined with masculinist 
agency and resistance; his indomitable courage and defiance before 
these malevolent tribunals reaches heroic anti-establishment 


proportions: 


Jamila! Enough! Stand up! If you love me and if your 
love is really true, do not fall on your knees; do not beg 
in front of these dogs!80 


The interconnected assumptions of a dominating masculine power 


and a subordinate female subject position are reinscribed, crucial to 


78 Niyozi, Boy Ha Hizmatchi, p. 70. 
79 Niyozi, Boy Ha Hizmatchi, p. 70. 


80 Niyozi, Boy Ila Hizmatchi, p. 70. 
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all that the drama has passionately protested and reaffirmed. By 
denying and devaluing expressions of native female agency, The 
Rich Man and The Servant recreates rather than displaces the 
oppression of women, promoting the masculine authority while 
indicting it. 

Agency, a persistently ambiguous term, manifests itself not 
only through overt opposition, but also "through compliance with 
the structure of power, through a utilization of dominant strategies, 
stereotypes, and ideologies."8! Instead of a notion of monolithic 
female agency, we must be attentive to the local specificities of 
women's conditions and the complexities by which their agency can 
be activated, defined and disclosed within a particular cultural 
production. This text constructs parallels between female 
characters and women of the audience; and, as Ania Loomba states, 
"precisely the lack of agency in the represented lives of women can 
become the pedagogical and critical means for mobilizing 
consciousness and agency in the lives of the readers."82 Within the 
historical metanarrative of Central Asian female oppression, the 
absence of agency again verifies the subaltern status of women 
while sustaining the representational practices of male control. 
Neither asserting nor superseding female agency, the text never 


completely operates against its own masculine hegemonic authority, 


81 Ania Loomba, "The Color of Patriarchy," in Women, "Race," and Writing in 
the Early Modern Period, eds. Margo Hendricks and Patricia Parker (New 
York: Routledge, 1994), p. 25. 


82 Loomba, "The Color of Patriarchy," p. 25. 
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never disestablishes the privileges of a patriarchal narrative, but 
replicates as normative the patterns of victimization of native 
women. Thus The Rich Man and The Servant's allusions to the lack 
of agency suggest a convergence between sympathy for the 
oppressed and a prevailing sense of male dominance. The radical 
critique of Central Asian culture initiated through this drama 
depended upon an antecedent culture which was, of course, self- 
perpetuating, self-reinforcing and as completely integral to the 
process of reconstruction as the putatively emergent critique. The 
drama's primary discursive contestation, opposing and endorsing 
the subordination of women, inscribes the connection between 
these residual and emergent Central Asian cultures. 

As the elder wife of the merchant attempts to restore her 
favored domestic status by scheming against her more youthful, 
fertile co-wives, her accessing of authentic agency is 
misapprehended and nullified. While her actions against the other 
wives are acrimonious and treacherous, their cumulative effect is to 
reaffirm the supremacy of the husband, willingly yielding to his 
arbitration and supplying his vanity with ever greater female 
adorations and abasements. Acts of female resistance therefore 
never instigate a new communal/familial order, but are animated 
only by envy and vengeance, ultimately attenuating any potential 
sense of solidarity or trust among women confined to the rich 
merchant's household. In contrast to Ghofir who through socialist 
guidance emerges with the seminal, revolutionary vision, women 


remain stifled and plotting, mutually antagonistic and incapable of 
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any ambition beyond each other's irreversible decline and removal. 
The senior wife, goaded by her venomous mother-in-law, becomes 
more incensed at her husband's enthusiasm for his youngest wife, 
viewing this unwelcome rival with murderous enmity. During an 
opportune moment she suddenly drowns the newborn son of her 
rival in a bath and successfully accuses her of this gruesome crime. 
The female agency which the text makes visible is fundamentally 
deformed and criminogenic; assertions of agency elide with acts of 
infanticide and suicide, transgressions become self-defeating, 
leaving the structures of masculine power and predation intact. 
That the suffering and resistance of women are irrelevant to male 
authority are incarnated through Jamila who is to succeed the third 
wife whose infant has perished. The merchant Solihboy pledges to 
jettison all of his wives if Jamila, abandoning Ghofir, consents to join 
him: 

All of my riches will be yours! That's what I am saying! 
If you wish, the first thing tomorrow I will get rid of my 


wife G6lbahor! If you wish I will divorce Khonzoda 
today. It is you I want!83 


Throughout the drama the imagery of the public bazaar is used by 
the merchant to describe his marital transactions, even warning 
Khonzoda and Gélbahor that he has ample funds to procure still 
other wives. He menacingly assures Jamila that despite her initial 


refusal he will force her to be his next conquest and acquisition: 


83 Niyozi, Boy Ila Hizmatchi, p. 31. 
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Well, we will see... Who is the stronger? Is the fidelity 
to your beloved stronger or the gold in my side-pocket 
stronger? Listen to this--not one person can come here 
without satisfying Solihboy's desires! When I say I will 
do something-—I will do it!8+ 


Narrative positions within the text imply an overdetermination of 
gender, the reduplication of male ideals of orthodox masculinity 
and femininity. The text criticizes the oppression of Central Asian 
women, but redeploys and revalidates its rigidifying binary gender 
constructs. However, by constituting and representing this 
discursive domain the text achieves an important critical function. 
"The act of exposing power structures," as van Oostrum asserts, 
"making unconscious ideological processes conscious, is seen as a 
way of subverting and changing those power structures."85 
Victimization of native women, their invariable descent and defeat 
under the constraints of traditional patriarchal culture, functions as 
an explicit textual admission of female marginality and thus a 
prerequisite for the deconstruction of that condition. 

According to the text's social and marital organization native 
women are consigned to a homogeneous category, oppressed, 
physically subjugated and unable to transcend their devitalizing 
status as victims. Such homogenization of women delimits their 
existential positioning while conflating the descriptive and 
explanatory effects of that representation. The production of 


women as perennial victim-subjects acts as the normative referent, 


84 Niyozi, Boy Ha Hizmatchi, p. 31-32. 


85 van Oostrum, Male Authors, p. 27. 
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corroborating women's powerlessness without explanation or 
variation. Chandra Mohanty strenuously criticizes this form of 
monolithic representation of ‘third world’ women in some modern 
western feminist texts, discerning within that discursive practice 
the imperative of western cultural preferment and hegemony.8¢ 
She argues with trenchancy that the monolithic definition of 'third 
world' women precludes critical analysis and promotes the 
necessity of western intervention. A similar representational 
strategy is adopted in this drama, discrediting the aspiration of 
female liberation through persistent oversimplification of gender 
and vitiating the possibility of female resistance. The jadid drama 
of Hamza may be read as an elliptical refutation of native women's 
agency and defiance, reinscribing the dichotomized constructs of 
sexual identity which Mohanty critiques in a contemporary 
postcolonial context: 


Instead of analytically demonstrating the production of 
women as socio-economic political groups within 
particular local contexts, this analytical move—and the 
presuppositions it is based on—limits the definition of 
the female subject to gender identity, completely 
bypassing social class and ethnic identities. What 
characterizes women as a group is their gender 
(sociologically not necessarily biologically defined) over 
and above everything else, indicating a monolithic 
notion of sexual difference. Because women are thus 
constituted as a coherent group, sexual difference 
becomes coterminous with female subordination, and 
power is automatically defined in binary terms: people 


86 Chandra Mohanty, "Under Western Eyes: Feminist Scholarship and 
Colonial Discourses," Feminist Review 30 (1988): 61-88. 
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who have it (read: men), and people who do not (read: 
women).87 


Both the drama, imbricated with early twentieth century jadid 
precepts of Central Asian social renewal, and this later monolithic 
representation of 'third world' women in western feminist texts 
depend upon female victim-subjects in order to sanction liberal 
intervention on behalf of native women. In the context of another 
jadid drama western women vividly represent the virtues of 
female education, opportunity and equality: "A learned man has 
said, 'after seeing the creations of American and French women, I 
know that a woman's intelligence is no less than a man's.""88 Within 
these discourses of putative female liberation is the presence of 
western femininity, either an edifying allusion to the expedient 
resolution of female marginality or, as advanced by some modern 
western feminists, an irrefutable subtext which singularly affiliates 
that liberation with the west. A jadid reformer represents the 
reality of women's liberation through an ordinary reference to the 
west; a modern western feminist, as Mohanty somberly concludes, 
conceptualizes liberation in counterdistinction to 'third world' 
women, a "discursive self-representation" which assuages the 
anxieties of western women regarding gender while perpetuating 


the subordination of non-occidental Others.89 


87 Mohanty, "Under Western Eyes," p. 72. 
88 Fitrat, Munazaira, p. 18. 


89 Mohanty, "Under Western Eyes," p. 82. 
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Instrumentation of native women as abject victims operates 
in these separate historical contexts, appropriating and sustaining a 
collective narrative of women emplotted as tragedy. As 
exemplified by The Rich Man and The Servant and modern western 
feminist texts critically analyzed by Mohanty, all were permeated 
by salvational ideals for native women which were related to 
European gender hierarchies and representations. In summary, the 
texts are characterized by mastery of female subjects by male 
figures, the possibility of female self-transformation through 
acculturation of western gender values and conventions, and the 
fatal absence of multiple, non-coercive definitions of native women. 
The paradox is one of male and female authors benignantly viewing 
female subjects, imagining new exemplary forms of gender identity, 
behavior and relations, and intervening against native misogyny, 
but returning in spite of their apparent iconoclasm to an inimical 
discursive homogenization of women. Although separate in culture, 
history and composition, the category of women narrated within 
these texts intersects with fundamental assumptions of non- 
European female inferiority. We therefore see through this 
particular instrumentation of women an underlying fatal attraction 
towards a femininity without agency and social change. 

Through the superimposition of this trope of female victimage 
the centrality of male power which defines, maintains and 
reimagines gender is preserved in these texts. Where female 
resistance is figuratively constructed and distributed in The Rich 


Man and The Servant, the troping of female victimage terminates 
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the value, legitimacy and content of that resistance, subverting one 
of the text's main adversarial figurative stratagems. Jamila is 
prohibited from overt recognition and performance of resistance, 
isolated and disempowered from her subaltern alliance with Ghofir, 
because of the masculinist overdetermination of resistance. 
Hyperbolic inscriptions of potency have arrogated to Ghofir the 
apotheosized and masculinized role of insurgency. But as Rajeswari 
Rajan argues, resistance cannot be exclusively constituted and 
represented as a "positivity; it may be no more than a negative 
agency, an absence of acquiescence in one's oppression."909 The 
gender ideology which ascribes attributes of weakness and 
passivity to Jamila attenuates during the narrative process; subjects 
problematize the artifice of narrational and authorial domination 
through the disparity of discourse and subject, form and content. 
Once located in the context of a discourse determined by masculine 
power is Jamila still able to express a critically recuperable form of 
resistance? Her resistance is preponderantly dormant, and yet 
subtractive from the discourse being invoked by the text, an 
ambivalent 'absence of acquiescence’ to the authority of social and 
cultural practices which grants her distance from an oppressive 
environment, but which cannot repristinate her intentionality and 
agency as evidence for us. 

The text consistently structures Jamila's resistance within the 


tropic economy of native female victimage, epitomized by her 


90 Rajeswari Rajan, Real and Imagined Women: Gender, Culture and 
Postcolonialism (New York: Routledge, 1993), p. 12. 
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recourse to suicide which transforms her body (that inordinately 
desired object of Solihboy) into an active and passive sign of female 
defiance. Jamila's body, pregnant with the child of her exiled 
husband Ghofir, must finally be surrendered to the rich merchant 
who has coerced her into marriage. After secretly ingesting a 
deadly poison, which she imagines suffocating her unborn baby, she 


welcomes the merchant into her bed: 


Rich Man! Here, now at last Jamila is ready for you! 
But you shall not have only me, you shall have the 
hatred and curses of one infant--you tyrant!9! 


Death becomes the literal and figurative culmination in this trope of 
female victimage and is itself the inscribed sanction for Jamila's 


final defiant utterance: 


Beloved mother! Dear Ghofir! Do not forget me. Punish 
the rich who murdered your child and degraded your 
Wife; punish all of the rich! Set this age afire; let it 
burn! (without any remaining strength, she dies)? 


The dynamics of this drama have depended upon a textual 
organization that is in an arrested state of subverting as it 
conserves and conserving as it subverts, an unresolvable 
disjuncture between the male author's critique and acceptance of 
Central Asian patriarchy. Female victimage displays and reinforces 
inner tropic authority through the despair and death of Jamila and 
legitimates, particularly when constituted in jadid or modern 


western feminist texts, a rationale for western intervention and 


91 Niyozi, Boy Ha Hizmatchi, p. 77. 
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imperialism. In this gendered dichotomy only Ghofir possesses the 
essential capacity to enunciate subversion; only through death can 
Jamila denounce her own deprivation. The image of Jamila offering 
her poisoned, dying body to her tormentor for his sexual 
consumption metaphorizes marginality, where female silence and 
surrender are paramount and where victimization involves sexual 
conquest, death and acts of necrophilia. Jamila has blatantly 
invited the merchant to sexually satisfy himself upon her 
impregnated corpse; again, a grotesque conflation of images of 
sexual reproduction with bodily decay, impregnation with abortion. 
But almost as an epitaph the drama hastens to reimpute an 
incapacity to female resistance at the moment of Jamila's defiance 
and suicide: "without any remaining strength, she dies."93 
Enervation, depletion and debility are the signifiers of 
moribundness interpolating this trope of female victimage, an 
emplotment as well as a precipitation of female death. 

A conjuncture between jadid advocacy of social reform, 
specifically women's rights and modern western feminism, 
addresses the complicit reactionary effects of separate historical 
discourses and movements. "Dominative structures," as Harveen 
Mann contends, can be enacted by various organizations seeking 
positive social transformations, but with ostensibly retrograde 


consequences: 


93 Niyozi, Boy Ila Hizmatchi, p. 77. 
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Postcolonial organizations, for instance, abutting upon 
hegemonic state and civil practices arising from 
resurgent nationalisms, new political hierarchies, legal 
strictures, and religious fundamentalisms, can extend 
and even intensify women's marginalization and 
oppression; women's movements, in turn, can be 
grounded in bourgeois ideologies of class and race, thus 
serving to reinforce rather to subvert established or 
emergent patriarchies.94 


In both discourses the heterogeneity and autonomy of native 
women are submerged beneath the trope of female oppression, an 
abetment with colonialist and imperialist imagery. G6lbahor and 
Jamila have been figured as "iconic presentations"?> of native 
femininity, imbued with sublime qualities of devotion, chastity, 
self-sacrifice and maternal care. However, both are contaminated 
by the text's counter-presentation of women: Gélbahor, falsely 
accused by the actual murderess of drowning her baby, hangs 
herself; Jamila, avoiding sexual intercourse with her new husband 
Solihboy (a marriage which her mother approves and encourages) 
fatally poisons herself and her unborn child. "Oh, god, he is crying 
out for help; he's pounding himself," Jamila frantically whispers 
after swallowing her poison.?¢ Is this text contesting the 


underlying discourse of such polarized iconic presentations or, more 


94 Harveen Mann, "Women's Rights versus Feminism? Postcolonial 
Perspectives," in Postcolonial Discourse and Changing Cultural Contexts, eds., 
Gita Rajan and Radhika Mohanram (Westport: Greenwood Press, 1995), p. 71. 


95 Harveen Mann, "'Going in the Opposite Direction': Feminine Recusancy in 
Anita Desai's Voices in the City," in Postcolonial Literatures, eds., Michael 
Parker and Roger Starkey (London: Macmillian Press LTD, 1995), p. 156. 
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as an intrinsic and sustaining feature of that discourse, 
exemplifying a fear and insecurity towards female chaos and 
disorder? Gdlbahor and Jamila through imputed and authentic acts 
of infanticide desecrate their personification of ideal native female 
qualities, inscribing an ambivalent complexity and permeability of 
female identity that is deconstructive of these iconic presentations. 
Yet this jadid drama pursues a spurious interrogation of Central 
Asian female subject positions, relapsing into the gratification of 
submission to traditional ideals of gender and romance, depicting 
the fate of Gdlbahor and Jamila as the result of erroneous and 
untutored class consciousness, but disallowing alternative and 
multiple female identities. 

If the characters G6lbahor and Jamila have been impelled 
towards suicide, the world they must inhabit being too exploitative 
and too oppressive, the remaining women are figured as not only 
inured to extreme deprivation and violence, but flourishing and 
manipulating, savoring rather than abhorring certain unmistakably 
advantageous acts of degradation. The discursive value and 
emphasis of this contrastive female presentation lies in its 
expressibility of recognized aesthetic and social types; that is, the 
collective use of older co-wives and mothers according to the 
stereotypical iconography of the villain. Female characterizations 
are based upon a distinction between types, patriarchal constructs 
of good and bad women. An opposite and more diffuse mode of 
characterization, succinctly described by Richard Dyer, is the 


novelistic character: 
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... defined by a multiplicity of traits that are only 
gradually revealed to us through the course of the 
narrative, a narrative which is hinged on the growth or 
development of the character and is thus centered upon 
the latter in her or his unique individuality, rather than 
pointing outwards to a world.9” 


In this drama stereotype is privileged over the novelistic character 
in order to avert authorial and audience scrutiny of native female 
subjectivity and textual indeterminacy. An intense consciousness 
of self, complex forms of individualization, and, most significantly, 
an imaginative capacity to alter reality are all Bakhtinian traits of 
the novelistic character which counter the aesthetically and 
politically pre-determined representations (completed folkloric 
types) in The Rich Man and The Servant.38 Without a disruptive 
indeterminacy female stereotypes are stable and immutable, 
unable to impinge upon the discourse which creates them, their 
internal and external revelations of character appear identical and 
reinforcing. The drama displays an affinity for female stereotype 
which is an integrated category while seeking radical reorientation 
and restructuring of hierarchical socio-cultural categories according 
to jadid reformist principles. Stereotypes resound as valorized 
images in various contexts and are redisseminated and 


reinternalized throughout many forms of cultural production, 


97 Richard Dyer, The Matter of Images: Essays on Representations (New York: 
Routledge, 1993), p. 13. 


98 See M.M. Bakhtin's "Epic and Novel," in The Dialogic Imagination (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1981), pp. 3-40. 
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literary criticism being one of the most salient. Female villainy as 
stereotype is an important pre-constructed narrative source of 
organization and a further authentication of Central Asian turmoil, 
degeneration and savagery, precisely the images which are 
deployed across colonial, jadid and Soviet texts. Moreover, late 
Soviet Uzbek criticism is notorious in its persistent resaturation of 
the drama's period of composition with gendered images of Central 


Asian decline: 


Hamza accurately presents the customs of Uzbek women 
and artistically transmits the atmosphere of the harems 
in the luxurious palaces of rich men. Hamza endeavored 
to reveal the hypocrisy, duplicity and deception of 
feudal society.9? 


Critiques, however, of native female inequality are contiguous to a 


fundamental Marxian axiom: 


In this drama is not only reflected the deprived 
condition of Uzbek women before the October revolution 
and their struggle against old customs, but for the first 
time in Uzbek literature is raised the theme of an 
intensifying class struggle.100 


All stereotypical presentations of female villainy--the mother of 
the rich merchant tyrannizes over her daughter's-in-law and the 
jealous senior wives conspire against both Gélbahor and Jamila, 
contributing to their successive suicides—may act as confirmation 


of the cultural vacuity of Central Asian society, but leave 


99 Tanovar Sharipova, Zhenskie Obrazy v Tvorchestve Khamzy Khakim-Zade 
Niiazi (Tashkent: Fan, 1982), p. 32. 


100 Sharipova, Zhenskie Obrazy, p. 24. 
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patriarchal paradigms of authority undisturbed in the drama. 
Neither women constituted as a coherent, homogenized group nor 
as a positive or negative stereotype perform native female 
identification and agency as the primary subject being presented. 
To appropriate and question female subjectivity would neutralize 
or destabilize representational control, a portended disintegration 
within the text if transgressive native women profane their own 
presentations of self. Thus the wounds of women can appear self- 
inflicted, indicating a suffering that is regrettable, but without 
implying any significant social transformations. Women are left in 
the drama as permanent irreconcilables, the objects of pity and 
continued possession. 

In a 1939 commemorative essay on Hamza the Uzbek 
dramatist Komil Yashin modestly narrates his professional 
involvement in the composition and production of The Rich Man 
and The Servant. With due deference to his former master Hamza, 
he first descants exuberantly on the superb artistry and impeccable 
Leninist credentials and activities of this martyred playwright 
before describing his own role in the restoration and maintenance 
of this publication. In accustomed tones of the utmost self- 
effacement, he describes his co-authorship as an expression of his 
enormous gratitude, a sincere acknowledgment of the student's love 
for his most cherished mentor: 

Because of my abiding interest in Hamza Hakimzoda's 


work and my devotion to his work the commission 
which was organizing the Hamza Hakimzoda Niyozi 
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jubilee entrusted me with the preparation of The Rich 
Man and The Servant for the stage anew.!01 


He explains that through this laborious process of interweaving 
manuscript remnants with Hamza’'s 1926 drama Buringi Sayloviar 
(After the Elections) and other surviving and unidentified works, he 
and his colleagues adapted and recomposed an Official version of 
The Rich Man and The Servant for an audience of the late 1930's. 
Such acts of recomposition and the drama's subsequent 
canonization as a first Uzbek socialist realist text greatly enhanced 
Yashin's literary reputation as both a protégé of Hamza and an 
adept contributor toward orthodox Soviet literature. However, 
during the perestroika period a number of Uzbek authors broached 
the issue of The Rich Man and The Servant's provenance and 
genesis, questioning not only the reliability of Yashin's version 
(several discrepancies, distortions and insertions were critically 
examined in Uzbek literary journals), but his personal integrity, 
specifically his ideological prejudices and intentions. Suvon Meliev 
argues that Yashin was an early partisan of Soviet literature, 
slavishly advocating and representing the principles and models of 
Russian socialist realism, and therefore less capable of 
reconstructing Hamza's 1918 drama without inscribing those 
dominant cultural and political preoccupations of 1939.102 Asa 
mitigating circumstance Meliev speculates that had Yashin not 


101 Komil Yashin, Asarlar: Olti Jidlik (Toshkent: Ghafur Ghulom Nomidagi 
Adabiyot va San‘at Nashriyoti, 1980) vol. 5, p. 41. 


102 In an acidulated manner Meliev discusses Yashin's version of the drama 
in "'Boy Na Hizmatchi,' Yoshlik 11 (1989): 68-72. 
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eagerly transformed The Rich Man and The Servant into a nascent 
socialist realist text, his failure would have presaged grave disaster: 
perhaps even his own execution with countless other disobedient 
Uzbek literary intellectuals of that period. But a more distressed 
and accusatory Uzbek author solemnly insinuates that Yashin's 
periodic homages to Hamza have constituted meager compensation 
for the ravages that he has inflicted on the corpus of Hamza's 
work, 103 

Among the most probable concessions to Soviet cosmology 
inserted in the drama is Jamila's death speech, a final philippic 
hurled towards Central Asia's class and gender oppression. 
According to Meliev's investigation that particular revolutionary 
speech ("Set this age afire; let it burn!") cannot be located in the 
1917 or 1918 original promptbook manuscripts, again suggesting 
the deliberate distortion of the drama by Yashin and his co- 
appointed editors.10¢ In his habitually unrueful accounts Yashin 
asserts the necessity of having adapted The Rich Man and The 
Servant to the demands of the exalted "new socialist art," 
representing and legitimating Soviet inscriptions of Central Asian 
history and culture, despite being an anathema to an increasing 


number of younger Uzbek intellectuals during the perestroika 


103 See the poet Miraziz A'zam's bitter comment in Meliev's "'Boy la 
Hizmatchi,' Yoshlik 11(1989): 71. 


104 The decision to recompose Boy Ila Hizmatchi was adopted because of the 
absence of authentic manuscripts and the poor quality of surviving 
promptbooks. See Komil Yashin, Yodnoma (Toshkent: Yosh Gvardiya, 1989), 
pp. 214-221 and "Davr Ovozi," Sovet Ozbekiston, 5 March 19839, p. 3. 
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period.!95 The speech of Jamila accredited to Hamza appears more 
consistent with the passive female subject position deployed by the 
drama. "Without you," the dying Jamila cries out to her exiled 
husband, "this life means nothing to me."106 Although in both 
dramas Jamila speaks from a condition of profound female 
disentitlement and dependency, through her last monologue 
perhaps composed by Yashin is echoed a general Marxian critique 
of class inequality, one which subsumes her gender oppression 
within class conflict. The Jamila of Yashin's version occupies the 
symbolic center of modern Uzbek literature's representation of pre- 
Soviet degradation of indigenous women, a figure associated with 
the legacy of masculine domination, but who at death valiantly 
rejects the category of subalternity as if retroactively transfigured 
by the discourse of female liberation termed hujum.!9’ Thus the 
renarration of the original 1918 text according to Soviet political 
and cultural formulations of 1939 reveals the historicist mutability 
and intertextuality that are contesting this narrative and the 
distinctions, temporal and epistemological, registered between each 
version. 

The trial of Ghofir is abruptly ended at the request of the 


Russian. colonial officer (pristav). Without uttering a word, yet 


105 Yashin, Yodnoma, p. 219. 

106 Meliev, "'Boy lla Hizmatchi,' Yoshlik 11 (1989): 71. 

107 On the anniversary of the first hujum campaigns one Uzbek historian 
inscribes an explicit relation between Jamila's revolutionary speech and the 


hujum efforts. See Mashhura Sultonova, "Hujum va Adabiyot," Ozbek Tili va 
Adabiyoti 3 (1987): 61-64. 
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apparently exasperated by Ghofir's defiant speeches, Jamila's 
plaintive cries and the unruly crowd of native workers outside the 
court, the officer's note is suddenly passed to the presiding judge. 
"An appropriate place for such a treacherous person," announces 
the judge, placing his official stamp on the officer's note, "is the 
distant and miserable Siberia."!08 The subterfuge of prosecuting 
Ghofir for having earlier pilfered the merchant's money, a scheme 
supported by other corrupt native military, political and religious 
leaders, is executed with such inefficiency that the officer hastens 
the conclusion of the trial and promptly imposes his own verdict of 
permanent exile. By the indefiniteness of the officer's presence 
(only his written note registers his actual participation) the 
symbolic abstraction of his authority moves invisibly within this 
domestic drama, erupting and dispensing a resolution that 
complements the Russian metropolitan center; indeed, the disquiet 
instilled by Ghofir seems already to have rapidly waned with his 
exile. The invocation of superlative colonialist authority allegorizes 
the drama's containment by its own thematic and mimetic 
renderings of the colonial world. Both Hamza and Yashin have 
narrated through The Rich Man and The Servant the muteness of 
native women, their silence through the trope of female victimage 
and concomitant stereotypes, a muteness that is punctuated with 
Jamila's final Bolshevik or Soviet quasi-magical reference to class 


wartare at the moment she perishes. Each of these male authors 


108 Niyozi, Boy Ha Hizmatchi, p. 70. 
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continued to hear in this work not his female subjects, but the 


congruent sounds of his own masculine voice. 
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Chapter II 


Accepting Past as Present: Abulfayzkhon as Colonialism's Historical 
Parallel 


Decolonization consists of perpetually disparate processes, at 
once deconstructing and displacing the colonial ideology and 
apparatus which served the west's dominating, restructuring and 
exercise of authority over the colonized, but also disidentificatory 
through the recovering and rearticulating of an authentic pre- 
colonial past that is alternately desired and disdained. As Prakash 
describes, ambivalence infuses decolonization with obscurities, 
discrepancies, contradictions, oppositions, collusions, hybridities and 
regressions.199 The complex intercultural and intracultural 
relationships valorized by colonial discourse are also intrinsic to the 
project of decolonization as that which is opposed, but which evokes 
and mediates colonialism afterwards. Decolonization performs as 
an autonomous cultural movement but, imbricated with the terms 
and values of colonial discourse, resists its own inherited moments 
of cultural coalescence in acts of self-contestation. Nativism, a 
decolonizing instrument, commits narcissistic violence against 
colonial culture in order to sustain the fictive isolation of an 
exclusive, indigenous self, subjecting that self to recurrent cultural 


purgation. The form of self-hood represented and idealized within 


109 Gyan Prakash, "After Colonialism," in After Colonialism: Imperial 
Histories and Postcolonial Displacements, ed. Gyan Prakash (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1995), pp. 3-17. 
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nativism demonstrates the recuperability of an immutable past and 
denies the "textually invented history"!!° that must de facto 
assuage the loss of self and history in the postcolonial present. The 
colonial subject is transfixed by the problem of location: 
continuously searching the cultural territories where colonialism is 
enunciated, always within, never critically distant from the sites 
and moments of colonial inscription. 

The questions of where colonialism advances and recedes, the 
demarcations between accommodation and resistance, and the 
effects of imperial emplotments within history and culture are 
crucial to the coherence of anti-colonial discourses and movements. 
In his critical essay on Said's Orientalism, Robert Young emphasizes 
the complex interrelatedness of locational and perspectival controls 
which bear on the accessing and meaning of colonial discourse.!11 
A central question of Orientalism and subsequent works on colonial 
discourse and postcolonial theory is how, despite these controls 
which distort, deflect and disrupt the process of cognition, 
colonialism can be understood and opposed from within? Colonial 


discourse constantly affirms its privileged terms and structures and 


110 Benita Parry, "Resistance Theory/Theorizing Resistance or Two Cheers 
For Nativism," in Colonial Discourse/Postcolonial Theory, eds. Francis Barker, 
Peter Hulme and Margaret Iverson (New York: ST. Martin's Press, 1994), p. 
182. The effecting of identity through various figurations is elucidated in 
The Invention of Tradition, eds. Eric Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1984). 


111 Robert Young, White Mythologies: Writing, History and the West (New 
York: Routledge, 1990). 
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arrests its own awful, endemic ambivalence in order to avert 
system dislocation. Any internal inconsistencies, losses or 
reductions of control and eruptions of ambivalence contribute to 
the possibility of counter-discursive articulations. But because no 
discourse is perfectly totalizing its terms, structures and practices 
can be accessed and interrogated, subverted and evaded. The 
power arrogated, the relationships prescribed and the knowledge 
constructed and revered are permeable and contestable; no 
discourses are without intrusions and excesses, all are dissoluble 
and ultimately unable to capture their subject without the potential 
of becoming the subject. Emancipations from colonial discourse 
thus occur within the discontinuities, irrationalities, disjunctures 
and faltering controls of discourse. 

Ambivalence is discussed within modern postcolonial 
scholarship as one of the primary, constitutive elements of colonial 
discourse. From the moment of enunciation colonialism is never 
devoid of negotiation, resistance, transformation, persistent 
uncertainty and discrepancy. Neither the colonizer nor the 
colonized can individually possess this discourse within which both 
are vital, but neither are fully aware of the other; both act within 
repeatedly redefined categories, but neither comprehend the 
ambivalence which constitutes and obscures these colonial 
categories. Ambivalence as an analytic term illuminates the 
subjectivity of colonial discourse whereby it can never become a 


monologic, self-regulating and completely symmetrical episteme. 
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The instability that therefore accrues to the colonial and the 
colonized subjects serves as the sites of resistance and egress. But 
in attributing great theoretical importance to the omnipresence of 
ambivalence, postcolonial scholarship, most notably exemplified in 
the early works of Bhabha, still must concede a general operational 
and subjectificatory efficacy to the colonial apparatus.!12 Although 
ambivalence is integral to the complication of the colonial context 
and the insertion of countervailing strategies, colonial discourse 
displays a confident authority in the social figuration and 
containments of its subjects. The unrelenting anxiety that is 
betrayed and the ambivalence that conditions the colonial process 
still do not preclude European imperial control. 

Within the configuration of liberal modernity colonialism has 
been consigned to death, a hermetic artifact of the world's imperial 
predecessors, now adorned by platitudes about the malevolence of 
all systems of conquest and domination. A hostility towards 
imperialism and colonialism confirms our sense of a sequential 
evolution towards modernity; we represent ourselves, if only 
through more elaborate mystifications, distortions and amnesia, in 
counterdistinction to a benighted past. We are exalted and 
insulated by a presentism which imposes on the past a banalization 


and artificiality, the loathsome spectacle of a fixed and former self. 


112 Homi Bhabha, "Difference, Discrimination and the Discourse of 
Colonialism," in The Politics of Theory, eds. Francis Barker, Peter Hulme, 
Margaret Iversen and Diana Loxley (Colchester: University of Essex, 1983), 
pp. 194-211. 
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The gratification of surpassing that self depends upon a perception 
of modernity that recognizes no vulnerability to the colonial past, 
no intersection or hidden resonance between past and present.113 
The historicity which underlies this perception implies a particular 
genesis, apogee and demise of colonialism all eclipsed by a 
subsequent period of self-exculpation and self-validation through 
disavowal. A cumulative illusion of historical demarcations that are 
temporally and culturally distinct, disassociated and autonomous, 
reprocess history, one period achieving control over another. In his 
Marxism and Literature, Raymond Williams discusses the 
construction of a dominant culture and modernity in terms of 
residual and emergent cultures. Although the residual culture is 
formed in the past it is never confined to the margins of the 
present, but is discursively intrusive and active, crucial to the 
continuing development of social identities and the process of 
historization.114 If the colonial past is produced, distributed and 
consumed according to contemporary expectations, we must be 
attentive to this teleologically organized opposition, examining past 
colonial discourse as a conditioning influence within liberal 
modernity. Colonialism is addressed from certain valorized 


positions within modern culture which construct that past as 


113 The desire to distance past from present through the dichotomy of a dark 
past and a liberal present is addressed throughout Nicholas Thomas's, 
Colonialism's Culture (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994). 


114 Raymond Williams, Marxism and Literature (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1977). 
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unidimensional and univocal, discontinuous and distant, the past 
that is defined but isolated from the present. 

An evasive, unself-questioning narrative voice extends into 
the past and disrupts the continuity between former colonialism 
and the present, inscribing a linear, progressivist narrative of 
history for contemporary audiences. Colonialism is reread with 
presentist values,!15 but not as an acknowledged symptomatic 
expression of present discourses; historicized, but detemporized as 
a sociocultural period that has been surpassed; confronted, but only 
within the subtle, favorable contexts of modern self-construction 
and self-affirmation. How periods are perceived and represented 
are consequences of intricate, historical phenomena which vary 
with each age. The discursive space of colonialism within an 
imagined historical continuum suggests the capacity of the present 
to affect conceptualizations of the past. Yet this engagement of the 
past by the present, the prefiguring of colonialism according to 
presentist values, discloses the dialogical possibilities which are the 
underlying forms and bases of historical narratives and 
interpretations. In emphasizing a colonialism that is narrated from 
the perspective of contemporaneity, the admonition of Dominick 
LaCapra is very significant to this fundamental process of historical 


discourse and representation: "I try neither to projectively 


115 Dominick LaCapra, History, Politics, and the Novel (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1987), p. 1-14. The author refers to the authority, dignity 
and recognition of present values in the perception and construction of the 
past. 
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reprocess the past in the terms of the present through an 
ahistorical reading technology nor to see the past in its own 
putative terms through some kind of total empathetic 
teletransportation."116 He is aware that both of these opposing 
modes of historical explanation offer an illusory rendering of 
reality; however, both appealingly locate narratives and their 
periods within a temporally compressed space, reinforcing the 
claim to represent reality in its unique immediacy. The translation 
of presentist values through narratives of colonialism therefore 
undermines the impression of a pure, unconfigured and unfictive 
historical period. The narrative voice produces a colonialism that is 
not irrefutably isolated and complete, an object of contemporary 
discursive strategy, but colonialisms that are dialogically 
constructed within the dynamic terms of past and present 
sociocultural periods. 

The end of colonialism intimates an opportunity to seize the 
past as if there were a hidden indigenous essence that had been 
lost during the colonial period. While the recovery of the past and 
the recuperation of the self as a pristine, native subject are critical 
to the discourse of decolonization both resist vigorous reinvocation 
and reinscription, vanishing before these strategies into an 
ineradicable hybridity. The precolonial past that awaits 


resuscitation and the indigeneity that is preserved during the 


116 [bid., p. 9. 
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ordeal of subjugation refract darkly within the discursive 
boundaries of colonialism. Native self-authentications, affected by 
colonialism's institutional and discursive controls, are performed in 
this context of colonial representations. Narratives of authenticity 
erode colonialism's complex hybridity, inserting native images, 
terms and meanings that refute the cultural and conceptual 
structures of colonial domination. Said cherishingly describes the 
restorative and emancipatory role of imaginative literature in the 


process of native regeneration and resistance: 


For in the decades-long struggle to achieve 
decolonization and independence from European control, 
literature has played a crucial role in the 
reestablishment of a national cultural heritage, in the 
reinstatement of native idioms, in the reimagining and 
refiguring of local histories, geographies, 
communities.117 


But literature as the repository of authenticity cannot be divested 
of narratives of nativism, the fetishistic search for an 
undifferentiated, native self in antiquity and futurity. Parry 
classifies the project of nativism as one of "ethnic 


identitarianism"118 and the "paralogical,"119 while Said, in similar 


117 Edward Said, "Figures, Configurations, Transfigurations," in New 
Historical Literary Study, eds. Jeffrey Cox and Larry Reynolds (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1993), p. 316. 

118 parry, "Resistance Theory," p. 174. 


119 parry, "Resistance Theory," p. 188. 
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unsanguine terms, considers the nativist recourse as a fleeing from 


the historical world to a quasi-magical land: 


The search for authenticity, for a more congenial 
national origin than that provided by colonial history, 
for a new pantheon of heroes and (occasionally) 
heroines, myths and religions--these too are made 
possible by a sense of the land reappropriated by its 
people.120 


Narratives of authenticity rhetorically and strategically pursue this 
land within a discursive territory that is perilous, archaizing and 
self-defeating, more millennial solacement than coherent and viable 
social renewal. 

In counterpositioning now the heterogeneity of narrative 
responses to colonialism, we signalize the inadequacy of any critical 
theories, intellectual historiography and literary criticism that affix 
particular representational ideologies and practices to the colonized, 
a position adopted by Fredric Jameson in his controversial essay 
"Third-World Literature in the Era of Multinational Capitalism."121 
His argument that all third-world texts can be understood as 
"national allegories"122 has been criticized as a perverse 


absolutizing of third-world literatures.123 Moreover, his notion that 


120 Edward Said, Culture and Imperialism, p. 226. 


121 Fredric Jameson, "Third-World Literature in the Era of Multinational 
Capitalism," Social Text 15 (Fall 1986): 65-88. 


122 Tbid., p. 69. 


123 Jameson's essay is read with acuity in Aijaz Ahmad's work, In Theory 
(New York: Verso, 1994), pp. 95-122. 
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these allegories must necessarily narrate the experience of national 
oppression transforms colonialism into the predominant, defining 
moment of third-world cultures. A privileged assessment that 
colonialism induces and magnifies certain aesthetic and 
representational operations within third-world literatures repeats 
the imperial assumption and imposition of power. Third-world 
cultural productions, according to the logic of Jameson's essay, are 
reduced and restricted, always reactive to colonial discourses and 
the imperial values and perspectives of the metropolis. But such 
literary classifications, whether as national allegories or narratives 
of authenticity, conceal the important process in which the native 
subject is deconstructed and de-idealized. 

Abulfayzkhon, a historical drama written by Fitrat in 1924, 
will be examined in order to illuminate the textual and cultural 
nature of an Uzbek historical drama in relation to colonialism.!24 
We will consider this drama as a historical parallel, a genre which 
Herbert Lindenberger argues is unique in its capacity to engage 
audiences with a complex sense of their own collective national 
history.125 How Abulfayzkhon represents a particular historical 


reality is not imaginatively suspended from the process of 


124 Abdurauf Fitrat, Abulfayzkhon Bukhara Olkasining Tarikhidan. Bish 
Pardalik Foji'a (Moscow: SSSR Khalqlarining Markaz Nashriyoti, 1924). All 
citations are based upon the Uzbek Cyrillic text published in Sharq Yulduzil 
(1989): 84-104. 


125 Herbert Lindenberger, Historical Drama: The Relation of Literature and 
Reality (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1975). 
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representing colonialism. In this analysis Abulfayzkhon will be 
claimed neither as a predetermined exemplar of fictionalized 
nativist counterhistory nor as an explicitly "decolonizing fiction," a 
text that writes against imperial discursive structures.!26 The 
drama registers ambiguous affiliations and negotiates its own 
cultural, historical and representational origins not as a coherent 
structure, but as a contestatory process, and insinuates the 
opportunity for contemporary reference through a more reflective 
kind of relationship with the past. Abulfayzkhon enacts a more 
complexified and analogical vision of reality, opening its own 
implications to criticism and redefinition. 

The play opens at the Bukharan court of the last 
Ashtarkhanid Amir Abulfayzkhon (1711-1749),127 where three of 


his highest officials and advisors are involved in a game of chess. 


126 In expatiating on this subject Diana Brydon and Helen Tiffin define 
decolonizing fictions as "texts that write back against imperial fictions and 
texts that incorporate alternative ways of seeing and living in the world." 
See their Decolonising Fictions (Sydney: Dagaroo Press, 1993), p. 11. 


127 The main eighteenth-century historical sources regarding the reign of 
Abulfayzkhon are Mir Muhammad Amin-i Bukhari, Ubaidulla-nama 
(Tashkent: Izdatel'stvo Akademii Nauk Uzbekskoi SSR, 1957) and 
Abdurrakhman Davlat, Istoriia Abulfeizkhana (Tashkent: Izdatel'stvo 
Akademii Nauk Uzbekskoi SSR, 1959) both translated from Tojik by A. A. 
Semenov. Another important source of this period is Muhammad Vafoyi 
Karminagiy's Tuhfat ul-khaniy described in Bériboy Ahmedov's, Ozbekiston 
Khalqlari Tarikhi Manbalari (Toshkent: ~Oqituvchi, 1991), pp. 205-206. Fitrat 
places Muhammad Vafoyi Karminagiy in his drama as the character of Mir 
Vafo. Mirza Abdulazim Somiy's 1838/1839 history is also important. See his 
"Manghit Sultonlari Tarikhi Yoki Bukhoro Khonligining Inqirozi," Sharq 
Yulduzi 3-4 (1993): 129-143. Ilhom Ghani discusses Fitrat's adept use of these 
historical sources in Fitratning Tragediya Yaratishi Mahorati (Toshkent: 
Ghafur Ghulom Nomidagi Nashriyoti, 1994). 
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When the amir returns and asks who is winning, Ulfat, the rather 
unctuous mayor of the palace and keeper of the harem, replies that 
while the other officials play masterfully, he himself is an impartial 
spectator, wishing only for the good fortune of the amir.128 That 
chess is an artificial and self-enclosed universe of conflict and 
conquest, demanding martial strategy, maneuver, deception and 
sacrifice, where all are followers or enemies, potential defenders or 
supplanters, designates this first scene in terms of the theatrical 
convention of a play within a play. The audience understands that 
just as a game of chess parallels the drama's internal conflict, so 
will Abulfayzkhon parallel and comment upon greater historical 
realities and issues. As an analogy of political and social hierarchies 
and an analogy of tyranny and domination, chess structures and 
complements this representation of Bukhara, and simultaneously 
resonates as a supreme micronarrative of oriental despotism. 
Within these "topoi of despotism"1!29 the inexorable monologic of 
accumulating and maintaining power regulates the dramatic action 
of this play. Abulfayzkhon murders his elder brother and his 
family in order to become khan. He murders Farhod Otaliq, his 
honorary father, and all other potentially adversarial Bukharan 
beks. Abulfayzkhon's most trusted counselor conspires with Nodir 


128 Abdurauf Fitrat, “Abulfayzkhon," Sharg Yulduzi 1 (1989) p. 84. 
129 The phrase is found in Lisa Lowe's, "Rereadings in Orientalism: Oriental 


Inventions and Inventions of the Orient in Montesquieu's Lettres Persanes," 
Cultural Critique 15 (Spring 1990): 115-143. 
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Shah of Iran to end the rule of the khan. Once dethroned and 
preparing himself for the hajj, Abulfayzkhon is slain by the court 
guards of his eldest son who is thereafter poisoned. The recurring 
inscription and naturalization of medieval Bukharan history around 
the brutal acquisition and maintenance of power are echoed as an 
ancestral credo in this narrative. Ulfat reminds Abulfayzkhon that 
the office of the "padishah is the tree that is watered by blood; 
when blood does not flow, the tree will inevitably wither." 13° 
Abulfayzkhon, lamenting the periodic disloyalty of his beks, 
declares that "before the blood of one of my enemies has had a 
chance to dry, another enemy appears."!31 And the self-assured 
Nodir Shah, who shrewdly imposes on the Bukharan amir the 
contemptible status of nominal ruler, imparts to his equally 


ambitious son his own cunning Machiavellian precepts: 


The art of politics is not forcibly seizing each country. 
The best means of conquering a country is to find true 
friends within and exploit them. Battle is but the final 
recourse. 132 


Artful mastery of conflicts and rivals, supple understanding and 
deployment of strategy and tactics, and patience coupled with 
sudden ruthlessness are the consummate skills which converge 


within the micronarrative of chess and this drama. 


130 Fitrat, “Abulfayzkhon," p. 87. 
131 Fitrat, “Abulfayzkhon," p. 87. 


132 Fitrat, "Abulfayzkhon," p. 94. 
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The main historical figures and contexts represented in 
Abulfayzkhon were familiar to a 1924 Bukharan audience both as 
past national history and as allusions to contemporary problems.133 
Abulfayzkhon functions not only at the necessarily empirical level 
of a historical drama, but re-historicizes and re-realifies by 
interacting with the "audience's awareness that it is witnessing the 
enactment of its own past"!34 and by assimilating that public 
knowledge of the past and present in the text. The scene of 
Bukhara, forever oppressed by competing oriental despots, a land 
of intrigue, conspiracy, cruelty and corruption, persists ina 
continuous, homogeneous time, always encompassing the present. 
Therefore Amir Said Alimkhon, a victim of the domestic 
conspiracies of the Young Bukharans and the Bolshevik invasion, 
would be dethroned, separated from his family and forcibly exiled 
in 1920. The newly installed Young Bukharan government, 
whatever its antecedent revolutionary aspirations for Bukhara's 
liberal modernity with the amir's departure, would be devitalized 


by internecine conflicts, expulsions, purges, defections and by the 


133 A number of contemporary Uzbek studies read Abulfayzkhonasa 
metaphor for the "revolutionary" events in Bukhara of 1920.) See Begali 
Qosimov, Maslakdoshlar (Toshkent: Sharg, 1994); Mamajan Rahmonov, "Fitrat 
Dramaturgiyasi va Uning Sahna Tarikhi," San‘at 4 (1991): 12-15; Jamol Kamol, 
"Abulfayzkhon--Tonghich Tarikhiy Drama,"Ozbekiston Adabiyoti va San‘ati 
14 April 1989, p. 3. One European scholar tends to concur with this earnestly 
metaphorical view of Abulfayzkhon. See Sigrid Kleinmichel, Aufbruch Aus 
Orientalischen Dichtungstraditionen (Budapest: Akademiai Kiado, 1993), pp. 
170-179. 


134 Lindenberger, Historical Drama, p. 7. 
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isolation of being a comprador elite, exercising a transitory and 
surrogate authority.!35 In metaphorizing the Bukharan revolution 
through rather distant history, the drama problematizes its own 
interconnections of ideology, history and biography, appropriating 
the past not as a stable site of native self-authentication, but as an 
urgent critique of present society. And if this critique could be 
transmuted into historical drama, the community who interpreted 
this historical parallel, deciphered the complex of signs and 
inscriptions, and accepted the medievalized correspondence 
between an ancient and Sovietizing Bukhara, was implicated in the 
drama's self-questioning and self-indictment and irrevocably 
changed. 

The great military superiority of Nodir Shah's invading army 
accompanied by a severe internal rebellion induces Abulfayzkhon 
to abdicate to the shah of Iran. But Nodir Shah, preferring symbolic 
rather than the more burdensome physical possession of the realm, 
declines the Bukharan khan's offer and magnanimously returns 
Abulfayzkhon to his throne with appropriate royal ostentation. "I 
did not come to Bukhara to seize its throne,"136 the scheming Nodir 


135 Under instructions of the Russian Communist Party the Bukharan 
government was to further "democratize and Sovietize" which resulted in the 
removal of Fitrat and many other senior officials from the Bukharan 
government in 1923. Fitrat's intimations of self-referentiality are examined 
in Begali Qosimov's Maslakdoshlar, pp. 69-156. See also Bahodir Ergashev's "K 
Voprosy o Mladobukhartsakh," Istoriia SSSR 4 (1990) p. 67. A much less 
sinister explanation suggests that Fitrat, a reputable academic, was needed at 
Moscow's oriental institute where he began working in 1923. See Hamidulla 
Boltaboev, "Noma'lum Fitrat," Yoshlik 4 (1990): 34-39. 
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Shah solemnly abjures. "Because your country is also of the Turks 
you are my relatives," and "I have come here as a guest toa 
relative's home,"!37 he professes disarmingly. His deception 
undetected, Nodir Shah then publicly announces Hakim Bey Otaliq, 
the main opponent of Abulfayzkhon, as his appointed ruler of 
Bukhara and requests Bukhara's pledge of full material and 
logistical support in his campaign against the neighboring Khivan 
khanate. Here the drama broaches allegorization of imperialism 
and colonialism, representing and engaging both as inherent 
historical realities, and suggesting some limited corroboration of 
Jameson's thesis of a third-world cultural production that must 
renarrate the experience of national oppression. The drama, 
however, never postulates an idyllic Bukhara, a fixed nativist scene 
of "primal innocence"!38 and pure traditional cultures unsullied by 


conquests or hegemonies, but criticizes Bukhara's own endemic and 


136 Fitrat, “Abulfayzkhon," p. 95. 
137 Fitrat, "Abulfayzkhon," p. 95. 


138 Aijaz Ahmad argues in refutation of Jameson's thesis that modern Urdu 
literature has been predominantly characterized by criticism of indigenous 
society and that the European colonial encounter is secondary to the project 
of self-renewal. See his In theory, p. 118. On the inevitable vacuousness of 
precolonial scenes of primal innocence Saree Makdisi states: "Opposition to 
imperialism can therefore be diverted into a futile search for traditions, 
through which the postcolonial intellectual attempts (if only symbolically) 
to reembrace his or her own people and 'their culture." "Having adopted the 
vestiges (or outer trappings) of these traditions, these intellectuals soon 
discover their emptiness; having tried to grasp hold of ‘the people’, they are 
left clutching the new barren symbols of the past." See "The Empire 
Renarrated: Season of Migration to the North and the Reinvention of the 
Present," in Colonial Discourse and Post-Colonial Theory, eds. Patrick 
Williams and Laura Chrisman (New York: Columbia University Press, 1994), p. 
537. 
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depleting brutality. Another work of this period such as Qodiriy's 
Days Gone By addresses colonialism within a similar oblique 
hermeneutics, concentrating on the quintessentially cruel figures of 
Qéqon's Khudoyarkhon and Musulmonqul and eliding the 
protagonist's death within a distant tsarist Russian invasion.139 
Abulfayzkhon represents imperialisms and colonialisms that are 
self-contained, form their own native discursive scene, and 
implicitly merge with the sociocultural moment is which this drama 
is constructed, but recede, allowing Russian imperial aggression to 
remain at the margin of this text's own fictional and historical 
system. 

If as Nodir Shah cleverly advised friends are crucial to the 
project of imperial conquest, such friends-—the disaffected and 
alienated, the potential conspirators and traitors,—again attain a 
strategic importance within the historical milieu in which this 
drama was originally created. Although Fitrat first eschewed any 
formal affiliation with jadid reformist organizations, even accepting 
an honorary title from one of the amir's advisors for his generous 


donations to Bukhara's war veterans,!40 he would become one of 


139 This 1926 novel is considered one of the canonical texts of modern Uzbek 
literature. The death of Otabek, the main character, is disclosed in a succinct 
letter from 1858 and occurs when his world seems to have hopelessly 
imploded; the Russian attack in which he perishes is at the periphery of the 
narrative. See Otgan Kunlar (Toshkent: Ghafur Ghulom Nashriyot-Matbaa 
Birlashmasi, 1992). 


140 According to Begali Qosimov the nature of Fitrat's 1914 "title" was not 
recorded in the KGB archival documents. See his "Fitrat," San‘at 12 (1991): 
10-13. 
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the opposition's most ardent and eloquent spokesmen, composing 
the radical Young Bukharan Party's political platform in 1917 and 
propagating modernist ideas despite an increasingly vengeful amir 
who hastened to still all domestic discord.141 When he returned to 
the figure of Amir Said Alimkhon in 1930, Fitrat saw in his former 
sovereign of Bukhara only vice and depravity, brutality and 
domination, revenge and retribution; an indigenous tyrant who, 
having been so distrustful of social innovation and reform, was 
despised and whose expulsion by the Bolshevik army in 1920 was 
duly unlamented.142 But the basis for this denunciation of the amir 
had already been fictionally predicated and employed in 
Abulfayzkhon; the analogy between past and present, between 
Amir Abulfayzkhon and Amir Said Alimkhon, was subtly mediated 
in the performance of the text and in the audience's consciousness 
of recent history. In writing on seventeenth-century European 
historical dramas, Lindenberger explains this important interactive 


process: 


141 For a précis of the program see Majid Hasanov's, "Fitratning Islohotlar 
Loyihasi Khususida," Igtisod va Tarikh 11 (1992): 21-23. Begali Qosimov has 
consistently presented lucid and insightful studies of Fitrat. See his "Fitrat," 
Sharq Yulduzi 10 (1992): 170-180. Fitrat's initial ambivalence towards 
jadidism is described in Erik Karimov's "Fitrat Hayoti va Ijodi Haqida," Ozbek 
Tili va Adabiyoti 6 (1990): 13-16 and Solijon Ibrahimov, "Fitrat va 
Jadidchilik," Mulogot 5-6 (1994): 20-24. 


142 Fitrat's bitter portrait of Bukhara's last amir was first published in Tojik 
in 1930. See the republished Uzbek translation, Amir Alimkhonlik 
Hukmronlik Davri (Toshkent: Minkhoj, 1992). Halim Téraev and Ilhom Ghani 
have initiated a comparative critique of both Fitrat's and Said Alimkhon's 
historical writings in "Manghit Amirlari Kechmishi va Talqin," Ozbekiston 
Adabiyoti va San‘ati 16 September 1994, p. 5. 
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The continuity between past and present is a central 
assertion in history plays of all times and styles. One of 
the simplest ways a writer can achieve such continuity 
is to play on the audience's knowledge of what has 
happened in history since the time of the play.1!43 


Furthermore, the willingness to transform the artificially 
reconstituted past of the historical drama into metaphorical history 
requires that this performative experience be compatible with what 
could be articulated by contemporary authors to their own native 
audience. As Lindenberger argues, the effecting of an illusion of 
the past, which is the aesthetic desideratum of each historical 
drama, is principally achieved by endowing that past with the 
present.!44 By repositioning and regulating the audience's sense of 
history and sense of fictiveness, Fitrat seeks to identify 
Abulfayzkhon with his own historical period in a symptomatic, 
symmetrical and critical form of representation.!45 In his 1930 
account, therefore, a habitually drunken and dissolute Amir Said 
Alimkhon lies prostrate during many crucial national moments;146 
in the drama Abulfayzkhon, the amir's palace is filled with 


143 Lindenberger, Historical Drama, p. 6 


144 Herbert Lindenberger, The History in Literature: On Value, Genre, 
Institutions (New York: Columbia University Press, 1990), pp. 1-19. 


145 One reviewer pointedly comments that these eighteenth century 
characters seem replications of contemporary Bukharan elites. See H. 
Ghanizoda, "Abulfayzkhon," Qizil Ozbekiston 14 December 1926, p. 4. 


146 He cannot abstain from his sybaritic pursuits within the palace and 
ignores the Bolshevik assault on Bukhara in 1920. See Fitrat, Amir 
Alimkhonlik, p. 47. 
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bacchanalian laughter as insurrectionary armies gather within 
Bukhara.!47 And the duplicitous friends who conspire with Nodir 
Shah against Abulfayzkhon parallel those of Amir Said Alimkhon: 
those prominent court, religious and mercantile elites and their 
sons in the Young Bukharan movement such as Fayzulla Khoiaev 
and Fitrat who would join the Bolsheviks against the last Bukharan 
amir. 148 

Sulton classified both Fitrat and Chélpon as advocates of 
Soviet socialism, implying the falsity of their alleged misconduct, 
the base injustice of their punishment. But in a more complex and 
meditative pronouncement, Ahmad Aliev discusses the 
ambivalence pervading these early Uzbek authors' works, again 
suggesting Uzbek literature's capacity to ventilate and repeal the 
discursive content which defined literary production. His analysis, 
characterized by an enthusiasm most exceptional for this pre- 
perestroika era, hastens to emphasize the unconventional 
complexity in Fitrat's dramas that both exceeds and reflects the 


author's historical circumstances. Reading such period dramas as 


147 "The palace is completely involved with various amusements and they 
are all drunk," reports Mir Wafo to Hakim Bey who plots with Nodir Shah 
against the amir. See Fitrat, Abulfayzkhon, p. 88. 


148 The protagonist of Komil Yashin's historical drama Ingilob Tongi 
(Toshkent: Ghafur Ghulom Nashriyot-Matbaa Birlashmasi, 1992) is Fayzulla 
Khojaev who is accurately described as "the son of a millionaire and a Young 
Bukharan." His radicalism provokes the amir and endangers his own 
merchant family, many of whom as intimates of the amir do not wish to fall 
out of favor with the regime. While Fitrat and other Bukharan reformists 
were not as prosperous, their defiant behavior jeopardized their familial and 
domestic interests. 
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Abulfayzkhon, Hind Ikhtilolchilari (Hindi Insurrectionists) and Chin 
Sevish (True Love), Aliev states that "... Fitrat illuminated past 
historical events in various forms and styles and through them are 
revealed his authorial contradictions."149 Rather than locate Fitrat 
within a specifically pro-Soviet discourse, mitigating the author's 
alleged Pan-Turkic nationalist transgressions, Aliev asserts a 
textual indissolubility, implicitly crediting these dramas with 
potential dissimulation and duplicity under past and present 
imperial authority. Thus neither acceptance nor refusal of Soviet 
tradition are permitted as Fitrat's redeeming virtue, but his text's 
ungovernability as historical parallel within Soviet hegemony area 
crucial Central Asian cultural inscription. The critic has adroitly 
emphasized textuality over authorial suppression, whether 
voluntary or coercive, problematizing the valuations of genuine 
intellectual compliance and dissension. 

The metaphoricity of history is advanced and stimulated by 
historical dramas, informing the discursive production of cultural 
identity and representation. In addressing his respective patron 
and adversary, the fifteenth century Chaghatay language poet 
Alisher Navoiy associates both in Saddi Iskandarii (The Wall of 
Iskandar) with earlier historical equivalents, honoring Husayn 
Bayqara but criticizing Abusaid. Activation of the past within the 


literary works of either Alisher Navoiy or Fitrat inscribes models of 


149 Ahmad Aliev, Adabiy Meros va Zamonaviylik (Toshkent: Ghafur Ghulom 
Nomidagi Adabiyot va San‘at Nashriyoti, 1983), p. 77. 
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narration that yield to oppositional innuendoes and gestures, 150 
The subversive undertones of these texts occur through the 
constructing and critiquing of audiences, the foregrounding of 
historical incongruities and disappointments and the resultant 
destabilization of the cultural system of meaning which they must 
occupy. The process by which Fitrat inscribes a distrust of his own 
Soviet period through fictional correlation with the past fractures 
the authority and ideology of history, precisely the important 
revisionary acts which appeal to those who long to unconceal a 
history that was deleted and distorted. Begali Qosimov, a 
perceptive critic of Fitrat, detects within the play this kind of 
emplotment of medieval Bukharan history as tragedy with its 
intentional allusive effect: "Although seemingly remote from 
revolutionary events, the author is able to employ the tragedy of 
Abulfayzkhon as if it were his own time."1!5!1 By embodying and 
consolidating both periods the drama solicits audience identification 
of these allusions to the imperial past's "deep spiritual wounds" as 


its own.1!52 


150 Fitrat's scholarly works on Navoiy are credited in Hamidulla Boltaboev's 
"Mir Alisher Navoiy Fitrat Talqinida," Ozbek Tili va Adabiyoti 1 (1990): 13-21 
and Sodir Erkinov's "Fitrat--Navoiyshunos," Ozbek Tili va Adabiyoti 3 (1990): 
3-8. 


151 Begali Qosimov, "Inson Fojialari," Ozbekiston Adabiyoti va San‘ati 6 April 
1990, p. 6. 


152 Qosimov, “Inson Fojialari," p. 6. 
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Both during and after perestroika the emphasis on complete 
rehabilitation of once condemned Central Asian intellectuals 
intensified within literary and historical Uzbek publications. To 
authenticate the public's responsiveness, letters of support were 
published in major Uzbek periodicals with the inadvertent 
consequence of censuring contemporary proponents of 
rehabilitation. According to one author who was studying these 
particular letters, readers expressed a disdain for the practice of 
withholding the names of those who had been actively complicit 
with the state's repression. To allow these surviving executioners 
and their accomplices a continued anonymity and ultimate 
avoidance of a belated retribution were incompatible with the 
demands of genuine historical investigation and accountability. 
"Now," one uncompromising reader declared, "is the moment to 
struggle for perestroika, openness and rehabilitation."153 The 
reader continued indignantly: "I cannot approve of this tiresome 
phrase ‘certain individuals' which I have been encountering in 
journals and newspapers."154 She advocated neither resignation 


nor restraint, but the satisfaction of a dormant vengeance: 


Why are the names of these ‘certain individuals' who 
are still alive not revealed? Why are we postponing 
perestroika and openness? Why does such oblique 
language still persist in our literature? Why are the 


153 Yashar Qosimov, "Umumiylik Kulfati," Ozbekiston Adabiyoti va San'ati 29 
July 11 1988, p. 3. 


154 Yashar Qosimov, "Umumiylik Kulfati," p. 3. 
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names of these ‘certain individuals’ not finally exposed? 
Why! I demand a full explanation.155 


Cultural restitution, as several readers affirmed, should be the 
paramount concern and thus pursued with due vigilance and 
scrupulousness, punishing those responsible for the suppression 
and marginalization of Central Asian literature. Readers distrusted 
this exercise of sober editorial caution, accusing these periodicals of 
displaying a residual conformity and cowardice. Discretion, one 
reader lamented, was no longer the better part of valor, but 
represented the regretful travesty of an Uzbek past and an Uzbek 


future: 


How are we to understand this?! For example, such 
authors as Fitrat and Chélpon had already been 
officially rehabilitated in 1956. But who is still 
suppressing their contributions and works? Is it even 
possible to know this or not? Or are those who were 
responsible for the tragedies and deaths of Qodiry and 
Nosir still with us? And if they have died, what are the 
names of these conspirators. It is essential to account 
for their behavior. Because they deserve our people's 
eternal condemnation. 156 


By publicizing these rather intemperate letters, the discourse of 
cultural rehabilitation could appear potentially less moderate and 
less conciliatory, animated by a public enthusiasm which surpassed 
that of reputable cultural experts. Although permeated with a 


sense of ancestral adulation, these letters demanded a 


155 Yashar Qosimov, "Umumiylik Kulfati," p. 3. 


156 Yashar Qosimov, "Umumiylik Kulfati," p. 3. 
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rehabilitation process which was authentic and sustained, 
unimpeded by Soviet historical discourses denigrating the native's 
presence and identity. Literary intellectuals could therefore garner 
from such letters a more radical engagement of cultural restitution, 
but retained the right of professional disassociation and immunity, 
using the public's insolent voice while simultaneously urging 
courtesy and patience. Both editors and authors seemingiy 
stemmed this torrent of public criticism which they themselves, 
under the pretense of intellectual impartiality, had often facilitated. 

In his study of Abulfayzkhon Ilhom Ghani also examines this 
historical drama as a sustained parallel between absolutist 
medieval and Soviet states. His preoccupation with anti-imperial 
allusions may confess more about the process in which the past is 
inflected by presentist values than about a first audience 
interpretation of the drama in its original context. While each 
performance is complex and polyvalent and each audience can only 
vary in its registering of allusive language as subversive 
innuendoes upon the stage, Ghani fixes the drama's meaning as a 
condemnation of an egregious Soviet order, a critical position 
compliant with perestroika discourse and cultural imagery. The 
primacy and necessity of the Soviet context in the interpretation of 
Abulfayzkhon directs the historicist critic to the speech of Siyovosh, 
a figure murdered in Ferdosi's Shahname, but whose ghost appears 
in the final scene of this play. With dark, apocalyptic imagery, 


Siyovosh mourns the world's moral and intellectual degradation, 
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misery and abjection, perversion and violence, which has come 
inevitably from the throne of all Bukhara's rulers: 


You have turned the delicate pearls of the writer's pen 
into ashes. You have made the father slaughter his 
children with his own knife. You have brought down 
fathers with the daggers of their sons. You have 
strangled friends, betrayed comrades. And you have 
stripped liberty from the land, peace from the city, 
bravery from the men, and honor from the women.1!57 


Siyovosh reveals that this throne which has been sought and 
successively captured by Abulfayzkhon, Nodir Shah, Hakim Bey 
Otaliq and Rahim Bey stands amid an immense dungeon, filled with 
the tortured corpses of their numerous victims. "Children who bore 
no sin," the sepulchral voice of the ghost moans, "and millions of 
young men who were like mountains have been sacrificed for 
you."158 Under the pretext of eradicating nationalist, Pan-Turkist 
and Pan-Islamist movements during the 1920's and 1930's, many 
leading Central Asian cultural and political intellectuals were, with 
similar ferocity and culturally impoverishing consequences, 
executed by the Soviet government.1!59 Fitrat, as Ghani describes, 


was among the victims of this maelstrom of public denunciations, 


157 Fitrat, "Abulfayzkhon," p. 104. 
158 Fitrat, "Abulfayzkhon," p. 104. 


159 This acrimonious practice of ascribing Pan-Turkist or nationalist 
sentiments to Fitrat's literary works is examined in Ilhom Ghani's, Fitratning 
Tragediya, pp. 23-33; Bakhtiyor Karimov's, "Pan-Turkism—Mash'um Tamgha," 
Ozbekiston Adabiyoti va San‘ati6 January 1990, p. 3; Sherali Turdiev's, 
"Tangid 'Dushman’ Izlaganda," Ozbekiston Adabiyoti va San‘ati 12 August 
1988, p. 5. 
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disavowals, arrests, imprisonments and secret executions: "The 
1930's would transform the ‘delicate pearls' of Fitrat's pen into 
‘ashes' and pull him into an abyss which would only end with this 
dramatist's tragic death by 1937."160 The drama is accorded value 
both as a representative historicist text, implicating its 
contemporary history in parallel images of imperial hegemony and 
pathology, suffering and putrefaction, and as an expression of 
perestroika disillusionment with Soviet mythification of its own 
authority, legitimacy and enactment. 

In one post-perestroika study of Uzbek drama's development, 
both Abulfayzkhon and The Rich Man and The Servant are 
classified as the first Uzbek tragedies. Both rely upon complete 
individual and collective ruination in their main actions and 
statements, presenting human regression in its most sorrowful, 
horrible forms. While locating these dramas within this particular 
genre's tradition, the study suggests that Abulfayzkhon 
unfortunately retains the ideological frailties of its author, ignoring 
the historical conflict between the ruling class and the proletariat. 
"His critically inspired realism is not without fundamental 
weaknesses,"161 the authors proclaim against the offending drama. 
"For example, although fully exposing the intrigues of the ruling 


class, accurately depicting their character, one cannot find any 


160 Ghani, Fitratning Tragediya, p. 131. 


161 Berdiali Imomov, Qudrat Jéraev, Khatiba Haqimova, Ozbek Dramaturgiyasi 
Tarikhi. (Toshkent: Oqituvchi, 1995), p. 62. 
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reflection of the representatives of the working masses who were 
creating opportunities for social progress and transforming 
history."162 In contrast to previously discussed essays of Aliev, 
Qosimov and Ghani, which assert Abulfayzkhon's metaphorical 
function as a critique of Soviet reality, these authors have 
reaffirmed the primacy of class conflict, a statement which again 
positions Fitrat against a sanctioned discourse and rhetoric. Still 
extant and still desired, class conflict as a central narrative 
paradigm would still be inculcated in contemporary Uzbek literary 
ideology, its service to imperial domination left unquestioned. 
Interpretive conventions and standards, even when they have 
undoubtedly denigrated Uzbek historical fiction, are therefore 
rendered culturally repeatable and valuable within the post- 
perestroika era. 

At one level the drama engages history as an ancestral 
paradigm that must be reinscribed and relocated in the present; its 
discourse and structure are recursive, instigating and replicating 
themselves, demanding an unending subordination to ancestral 
authority. A central concern of the play is the displacement of this 
ancestral paradigm, questioning the basis and rationality of 
subservience to the discourse of the past and representing history 
not so much in assent and conformity as in evasion and refutation. 
Where playwright and protagonist attain deliberate congruence is 
within the drama's addressing of Bukhara's religious establishment. 


162 Imomov, Joraev, Haimova, Uzbek Dramaturgiyasi Tarikhi, p. 62. 
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The authorial voice of Fitrat was always ambivalent towards 
Islamic institutional and discursive controls; a metavoice which 
fluctuated between blatant or elliptical, partisan or impartial, 
suppressed or propagandized criticisms, but a voice aware of the 
disjunctures between a proclaimed religious cosmology and 
Bukhara's actual religious practices.163 However, by our privileging 
a particular voice the aesthetic and historical contexts, strategic 
affiliations and incongruities, disjunctions between author and 
natratives which all effected Fitrat's intellectual and imaginative 
representations of Islam become more secondary and obscure. We 
separate one voice from within the historical drama Abulfayzkhon 
not as an irrefutable affirmation of a specific historical reality and 
not as an autobiographical intimation, but as a crucial and authentic 
tension within the process of cultural self-perception. The defiant 
voice of Ibrahim Bey who heroically resists the imperial domination 
of both Abulfayzkhon and Nodir Shah resonates with the play's 
period of composition, particularly with the Bolshevik destruction 


163 Eor specific discussions of Fitrat and Islam see Boybota Déstqoraev, 
"Fitratning Diniy Mavzudagi Asarlari," in Milliy Uyghonish va Ozbek 
Filologiyasi Masalalari, ed. Iristoy Q6chqortoev (Toshkent: Universitet, 1993), 
pp. 51-64 and Gulshan Rahimova, "Diniy Tasavvurlar Badiiy Tasvirda," Adabiy 
Meros 1 (1991): 55-60. While he insists in a 1929 published letter on his 
areligiosity ("The pursuit of religious reform led me to atheism.") Fitrat is 
established by Qosimov as an exceptionally religious man. See Fitrat's Qizil 
Ozbekiston letter republished in Yoshlik 5 (1990): 67-71 and Qosimov's 
"Fitrat," 170-180. A more equivocal Fitrat is recalled by his daughter Sevara 
Karomatullakhojaeva in Nargis Dovurboeva's interview "Yurt Qayghusida 
Kechgan Umr," Saodat 5 (1994): 18-19. 
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of Bukhara's religious monuments in 1920.164 Shackled and 
blinded, Ibrahim Bey declares to his captors: 


When we were battling against Abulfayzkhon together 
with the late Rajabkhon we had agreed to the following: 
we would enter Bukhara, collect all of the mullas in one 
madressa, set it on fire and burn them all to death. 
They have ruined and spoiled our tribes. They have 
pushed our world away in order to make their religion 
right.165 


The complicity of Bukhara's religious elites--their sycophantic 
utterances, their ignorance and self-obsession, and their fatvas 
sanctioning the machinations of one predatory ruler against 
another,--arouses Ibrahim Bey's moral fury and regret. He reminds 
Qazi Nizom, the leader of Bukhara's religious hierarchy, that before 
approving of Abulfayzkhon's murder, he had inspired this doomed 
khan with pretentious accounts of his miraculous dreams in which 
the prophet Mohammed asked for Abulfayzkhon. "Only yesterday 
you were kissing the feet of Abulfayzkhon, the shadow of god," 
Ibrahim Bey scoffs.!66 "Yesterday that shadow of god honored you 
with a robe," Ibrahim Bey continues, "but today you give hima 


164 Various accounts of Bolshevik soldiers who participated in the wanton 
destruction of Bukhara's mosques and madressas are incorporated in 
Rajabboy Ota Turk's historical fiction “Adolat Guvohligi," Muloqgot 10 (1991): 
59-62. Fitrat acknowledges the Bolshevik assault on ancient Islamic 
structures (religious students defended the city from atop such buildings), 
but regards this as unfortunate 'collateral damage.' See his Amir 
Alimkhonlik, pp. 47-49 and Tohir Toirov, "Bukhoro Bombardimon 
Qilinganda," Yoshlik 7 (1989): 544-55. 


165 Fitrat, "Abulfayzkhon," p. 101. 


166 Fitrat, "Abulfayzkhon," p. 101. 
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fatva sanctioning his own death."16’ The drama decries the 
exaltation of all religious and political elites, opposing the 
compulsive replication of these hegemonies. 

One of the principle interests of postcolonial literary 
scholarship is the discovering of varied constitutions and gradations 
of mastery and marginality within textual representations. 
Narrative silencing of female subjects is discussed as a sign of 
patriarchal domination and control rather than a "strategy of 
resistance."168 The exchange of women precipitates the drama's 
main initial action in which Abulfayzkhon executes Farhod Otaliq 
who failed to honor him with the expected additional wife. "If he 
were my friend," the insulted Khan declares, "why has he still not 
sent me his daughter?!"169 Moreover, through the invocation of a 
stereotypical figure of silence, a humble and obedient female 
servant assigned to Abulfayzkhon's bedchamber, the drama 
problematizes the condition of marginality as one of monolithic 
subjugation and muteness. From within her constrained domestic 
space, Qurbong6l addresses and preempts this trope of silence, 


inscribing her position with unique and painful knowledge and 


167 Fitrat, “Abulfayzkhon," p. 101. 


168 For an instructive discussion of silence in literary theory see Benita 
Perry's, "Speech and Silence in the Fictions of J. M. Coetzee, " in Critical 
Perspectives on J. M. Coetzee, eds. Graham Huggan and Stephen Watson (New 
York: ST. Martin's Press, 1996), pp. 37-65. 


169 Fitrat, “Abulfayzkhon," p. 96. 
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disclosing a domesticity that is immersed in the terrifying project of 
imperial domination: 
I have served in the household of the padishah who is 


called the shadow of god. Let no person see what I 
have seen here,170 


Qurbong6l is privileged by the drama with the capability of 
discerning the relationship between the domestic and imperial 
deprivations of the Bukharan amirs, producing a basically 


criminological narrative: 


I wept when this khan murdered his elder brother. He 
ascended his throne. He captured the children of 
Karmina Begi, brought them here and arrested them. 
One-by-one they were strangled and tossed into the 
well. Today Rahim Bey will arrest him. Tomorrow, 
certainly, he will kill him. But in his place another 
"shadow of god" will appear. After two or three years 
another will arise who sends him to his grave and seizes 
this title of "shadow of god."171 


Although she must speak from an imposed position of marginality, 
Qurbongol's renarration of the history of the Bukharan amirs 
represents a tenuous unsilencing of the unspeakable acts of 
conquest which have defined not only the imperial process, but her 
own female subordination. Her narrative emphasizes the 
unrelenting presence of an oppressivity in the operations of 
hierarchy, class and gender; yet, retreating to the safety of silence 


and subjugation, she reconfines herself to hopeless impotence, 


170 Fitrat, "Abulfayzkhon," p. 96. 


171 Fitrat, "Abulfayzkhon," p. 96. 
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negating the very utility of disturbing this dominant order: "Why 
should I even care about all of these things."!’2 The resignation 
that is first conveyed by her name (Qurbon-g6él may be translated 
as sacrificial flower) finally remains unbreached and undissipated 
by the end of her speech, signifying the drama's conventionality 
and reinscription of an unyielding Central Asian masculinist 
tradition. Mitigation of male hegemony thus recedes beneath that 
very ideal, never to be subverted by traditional literary discourses. 
All discourses are factitious as explanatory accounts of 
cultures; none are so exquisitely determining that they withstand 
the premeditated or unpremeditated subversive scrutiny of the 
subjects who constitute their putative adherents and opponents. 
Because colonial discourse is infinitely subjective the fear of 
discursive inundation and objectification is allayed through these 
opportunities to erode and violate the terms imposed. The 
conflictual structures upon which colonial domination are based 
may enhance the resiliency of colonialism, but paradoxically 
impede a unitary order and provide places for resistance. Much 
postcolonial scholarship concentrates on the individual agency of 
subjects, the ambivalent diminutions of colonialism's interpretative 
paradigms, and the concomitant absence of any natural, interior 


consistency to colonial discourse.!’73 Within the history of Soviet 


172 Fitrat, "Abulfayzkhon," p. 96. 


173 The varied destabilizations of a colonial discursive apparatus are 
discussed in Stephen Slemon's "Modernism's Last Post," in Past The Last Post, 
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colonization of Central Asia, Abulfayzkhon contributed towards the 
deployment of a criticized imperial reality through a fictional work, 
illuminating the continuity between past and present colonialisms, 
and marking the possibility of what could be beyond hegemony. 
The drama thus descends not towards social consolidation and 
quiescence, but towards deconstruction and contestation. 

The discourse and structure of colonialism and imperialism 
are evoked throughout Fitrat's historical drama Abulfayzkhon. His 
audience is compelled to recognize and to confront its own 
contemporary reality within the terms of his historical parallel, a 
dramatized engagement of the playwright's darkening political 
world. Whether ancestral or modern, indigenous or foreign, 
hegemony belies these classifications through its own historical 
continuity and collusion, and prescribes a cultural production that 
idealizes and reifies its authority and domination. The playwright 
adumbrates the process by which the throne of Abulfayzkhon and 
the amirate of Bukhara are degraded and imperiled, disclosing 
many of the paradigmatic qualities of hegemonic control and 
inscribing them with a depressing relevance for the Soviet 
ascendancy. But was a juxtaposition of these various hegemonies 
ultimately effective as a deliberate protest against Soviet 
imperialism? In the drama's final act Ibrahim Bey cries out against 
the murdering of Amir Abulfayzkhon and his son, suddenly 


eds. Ian Adam and Helen Tiffin (Calgary: University of Calgary Press, 1990) 
pp. 1-11. 
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repelled by the termination and the desecration of Bukhara's 
dynastic legacy: "Do you really want to obliterate the laws of 
Chingiz Khan as if they had been nothing?"!/4 His question, so 
replete with accusation and guilt, again expands the drama's 
discourse, implicating both the playwright and his audiences in the 
loss and even blatant betrayal of an authentic cultural patrimony, 
silently asking: 'Did you also really want to obliterate Amir Said 
Alimkhon and the native dynastic culture he was affiliated with in 
1920 as if this too had been nothing?’ With an unavailing hope 
Fitrat sought atonement in the present through a historical parallel 
with the past, associating himself with intellectual interrogation 


rather than intellectual passivity. 


174 Fitrat, "Abulfayzkhon," p. 101. Ibrahim Bey indicates that the laws of 
Chingiz Khan (Yasa) should be adhered to in this succession process. 
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Chapter IV 


Recovering Authenticity in the Historical Romance Days Gone By 


If Qodiriy's 1926 historical novel Days Gone By!’5 constitutes 
an important textual realization of early twentieth century Central 
Asian patriarchy, are the processes of engendering (expressing 
particular discourses of gender) therefore discernible throughout 
this text? That literature was the site of propagation of jadid 
discourse, reformist critiques and delegitimations of established 
native authority, cannot obviate the specific effects of assumptions 
of patriarchy on the text. And although jadidist texts 
instrumentalized the position of women, how that position was to 
be evaluated, evolved and transformed was not an eminently 
coherent issue uninfluenced by contemporary orthodox western 
and indigenous gender ideologies, complicit with paradigms of 
female exclusion and victimization. During the period in which this 
novel was composed native intellectuals of the colonized world 
continued to confront the hegemony of the west, redefining and 
reenvisioning native cultures within a determinedly colonialist 
context. As both a political and historical doctrine the affirmation 


of Russian imperialism's termination in Central Asia with the 


175 For discussion of the novel's publication history and censorship see 
Quddus A'zamov's essays "Otgan Kunlarning Yulduzi," Ozbekiston Adabiyoti va 
San'ati, 8 April 1994, p. 3 and "Otgan Kunlarning Taqdiri," Ozbekiston 
Adabiyoti va San’ati, 18 March 1988, p. 3. All citations are found in Abdulla 
Qodiriy, Otgan Kunlar (Toshkent: Ghafur Ghulom Nashriyot-Matbaa 
Birlashmasi, 1992). 
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establishment of Bolshevik rule acquired greater intellectual and 
institutional authority, requiring uniform submission and 
adherence within the Soviet Union. For some native intellectuals 
such an affirmation necessitated adroit negotiations in their artistic 
productions, censorship being only one of the multiple 
consequences for doctrinal transgressions or deviations. An 
interrogation of Central Asian cultures after 1917 could not be 
conducted without some pacifying appropriation of that discursive 
affirmation. The 'black days' of the past were never to be 
exonerated, redeemed or critically examined, as they were infected 
by their colonial and imperial heritage, the identification and 
definition of the Other that hindered Soviet enlightenment. All the 
questions that native literature posed, particularly those regarding 
the traditions of native patriarchy and gender, were therefore 
emplotted by this historical and political imperative. 

The cultural critique executed by Central Asian intellectual 
elites included the subjects of native courtship and marital 
traditions, passionate or utilitarian marriages, and the position of 
women within an unstable patriarchy. In his novel's preface 
Qodiriy alludes to the classical canon of Persian, Turkic and Arabic 
romance epics, represented by such works as Tohir va Zuhra (Tahir 
and Zuhra) and Farhod va Shirin (Farhad and Shirin), but asserts 
the novelistic genre's association not with earlier romance epics, but 
with emerging contemporary art. The epic representation of male 


and female love which still exerted an ideological and archetypal 
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influence on Central Asian literatures is designated by Qodiriy an 
incongruent, archaic form, one that the novel with its variegated 
European affiliations would supersede.!76 However, neither the 
appeal nor the anxiety of conventional marriage tradition should be 
separated from the production of subversive fictional romances: the 
decentering of tradition is simultaneously claimed within 
conventional figurement of gender and the epic idealization of 
romance still attains a novelistic presence. The marital ideal of the 
inherited romance genre acts, assenting to Joseph Boone's 
description, as the metonymy for stable social order, affirming 
proper cultural organization and perceptions.!’” Hence narrative 
resistance towards antecedent marital ideals was conducted within 
the normative configuration of Central Asian cultures, a counter- 
discourse inhibited and invented by tradition. The novel's first 
self-reflexive fiction is of profaning the traditional order, 
subverting the cultural authority of dominant marital paradigms, 
while evading the critical and evaluative responsibility prescribed 
by jadid reformist discourse. 

As if recovering an authentic Central Asian culture, still 
uncontaminated by the first invasions of nineteenth century 
Russian tsarist imperialism, and long before the apogee or decline 


of Soviet imperialism, this novel is located within the lost past of 


176 Qodiriy, Otgan Kunlar, p. 6. 


177 Joseph Boone, Tradition Counter Tradition: Love and the Form of Fiction 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1987), p. 7. 
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three ancestral Uzbek cities, Marghilon, Q6qon and Toshkent, which 
were central to the Q6qon khanate. Modern postcolonial criticism 
warns against seductive narratives of the pure, indigenous past 
which through the strategy of recuperating the native voice 
precludes the complex nature of that voice, overdetermining voice 
in a privileged discourse of authenticity. The novel searches the 
pre-colonial past for historical epochs that are to be inscribed with 
signs of the traditional and the aboriginal, as distinct from the 
colonial and postcolonial periods' actuality of native marginality, 
oppression and hybridization. Myths of authenticity function as 
forms of collective cherishment, imposing artificial but captivating 
self-representations of the indigenous seemingly beyond colonialist 
power and containment. Again, as Arjuna Parakrama states 
unbeguiledly, authenticity becomes a fetishistic and futile 
indulgence: "In the first instance, this non-colonialist (and therefore 
non-contaminated?) space remains a wish-fulfillment within 
postcolonial knowledge production."!78 A lost past, explicitly 
evoked by the novel title Days Gone By, is posited in opposition to 
colonial domination and historicism, a transferal of native desires 
and anxieties from the problem of modernity to the illusive 
tranquillity of unitary tradition. And yet narrative re-articulations 
of pre-colonial identity are critical to counter-identification, 


asserting a concept of self-hood that will defy and deflect received 


178 Arjuna Parakrama, Language and Rebellion: Discursive Unities and The 
Possibility of Protest (London: Katha Publishers, 1990), p. 13. 
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colonial representations. I will examine the novel's construction 
and negotiation of the discourse of authenticity based upon the 
presumption of the author's emancipatory purpose and the 
narrative's intervention in antiquity as both a rehabilitation and a 
creative problematization of the native past. 

A son of Qodiriy repeatedly attested to his father's passionate 
commitment to the highest standards of historical evidence 
throughout the preparation of the novel Days Gone By. During 
prolonged and sometimes perilous research excursions to cities of 
Uzbekistan's Ferghana Valley, a site of violent anti-Bolshevik 
campaigns, Qodiriy laboriously collected oral and documentary 
evidence for his historical novel which was to be set between 1847 
and 1848. Such a biographical representation contributes to the 
contextualizing of the author's reputation and the novel's historical 
dimensions as authenticated, unrevisonary and uncontestive. 
Historical reality, an abstract and neutral apprehension of the past, 
is reverently retransmitted and reaffirmed through Days Gone By; 
Qodiry's fidelity to the historical record, his son seemed persuaded, 
was unrestrained and therefore unreproachable. As the son of a 
major Uzbek literary author who was denounced and arrested, his 
memoirs are inscribed both in familial and mythical terms, 
redemptive of the father whose historicizing had been the pretext 


for his own execution by the Soviet government in 1938.179 


179 Habibullo Qodiriy's memoirs of his father include: "Qodiriyning Sénggi 
Kunlari" Yoshlik 4 (1989): 41-48; "Fel'eton Qiroli Yoki Oz Elining Makhsus 
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Qodiriy's role then is as the reliable native informant, mediating 
between indigenous culture and his own inchoate Uzbek Soviet 
society, reconstituting the past without subversive revisions of 
history. If he was to become a legitimated figure within Soviet 
culture, the ostensible purpose of rehabilitation during the 
perestroika era, his artistic and historical perspectives must not 
betray their sympathetic involvement in an allegedly dissolving 
native culture. But in exonerating Qodiriy, the son deploys a 
conflicting image of his father: an author whose meticulous 
narratives could produce interconnected Soviet and native 
historical discourses. 

Was there the possibility of refiguring narrative complicity 
and resistance, of fabricating a native past that enjoined and 
repudiated Soviet intervention and domination in Central Asia? 
The duality of Qodiriy's novel, where the authority of history is 
invoked and disengaged, where the polarity between tradition and 
modernity is resolved and deconstructed, conceals and contests the 
text's operations and valuations while functioning as a decolonizing 
strategy. Parry, describing one important practice of anti-colonial 
textual resistance, refers to the "recuperation of the role of the 


native as historical subject and combatant, possessor of another 


Mukhbiri." Yoshlik 11 (1987): 42-54; Abdulla Qodiriy: Zamondoshlari 
Khotirasida (Toshkent: Ghafur Ghulom Nomidagi Adabiyot va San'at 
Nashriyoti, 1986); Turmush Sabogqlari (Toshkent: Yosh Gvardiya Nashriyoti, 
1985); Otam Haqida: Khotiralar (Toshkent: Ghafur Ghulom Nomidagi Adabiyot 
va San'at Nashriyoti, 1974). Mas'ud Abdullaev, another son, contributed 
"Otamning Qabri Qaerda?" Yoshlik 10 (1991): 35-37. 
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knowledge and producer of alternative traditions."189 An anti- 
colonial textual practice—reconstituting the subject according to the 
imperatives of a native discourse--is alternately sustained and 
suspended in the novel, turning the narrative against the authority 
and the domain of the native. Narrating a past before the advent of 
colonial society, the novel provokes ancestral cultural validation, 
but also solicits interrogation of the discursive structure of that 
validation. The novel therefore encompasses a range of displacive 
textual strategies directed towards native and colonial hegemonies, 
belieing the certitude of an unambivalent and unproblematical 
narrative. Moreover, the illusion of a lost past is an implicit 
metaphor manipulating and enhancing the discursive value of the 
narrative, but again a reconstituted past loses its dominance and 
captivation when derived through this novel, with its conflicting 
modes of critique and indeterminacy. Criticism, conspicuous and 
suppressed, much defines the novel's discourse and cultural 
resonance; artificiality, inherent and deliberate, determines its 
aesthetic form and structure. The critical historicity that is 
dispersed within a historical novel reveals itself, as Lindenberger 
states, artificially and imperfectly: "The perceived need of 
confronting the past as it really was suggests one of the reigning 


dichotomies of the time, namely, the apparent conflict between 


180 Benita Parry, "Problems in Current Theories of Colonial Discourse," 
Oxford Literary Review 9 (1987): 34. 
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authentic and artificially contrived experience."18! Through the 
historical novel the past may be created and experienced, endowed 
and emplotted with diverse critical and contingent positions, but 
that past remains contained by the contrivance of its own 
representation, captured within its own process of transmission. 
Love between the Toshkent merchant Otabek and Kumush, 
the daughter of a Marghilon official, precipitates and structures the 
novel's action, positioning these characters in conformity with 
conventional romance narratives. That in the first part of the novel 
Otabek is prostrate with the grief of his unconfessed love, 
withdrawn and tormented, evokes the almost mystic passion for 
the beloved typified by the pre-sixteenth century epic romance of 
Layli va Majnun (Layli and Majnun) of Nizomiy Ganjawiy and 
Navoiy. Through ascetic isolation, abstention and nightly feverish 
utterances to his unnamed love, Otabek is enveloped in the image 
of the mystic lover, consumed and transfigured by passionate 
affection and devotion. Perplexed and frightened by this behavior, 
Hasanali, the slave of Otabek, surreptitiously listens to the young 
man's anxious and formulaic whisperings during his sleep. Only in 
his dreams can an unrestrained Otabek reveal and express his 
intoxicated ardor, with references to her "black eyes," "bow-like 
eyebrows," and "moon-face", all familiar attributes of Central Asian 


181 Herbert Lindenberger, The History in Literature: On Value, Genre, 
Institutions (New York: Columbia University Press, 1990), p. 5. 
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literary female beauty.!82 Although Hasanali cannot induce a 
confession from Otabek, despite his unobtrusive paternal counsel, 
he conveys through another prominent official a discreet wedding 
inquiry to the father of Kumush. Thus the novel's introduction and 
progression according to the preference of parentally arranged 
marriages uncritically addresses and affirms the Central Asian 
marital order. His authority as acting father and sovchi (match- 
maker) enables Hasanali to negotiate with these Marghilon officials 
for the marriage of Kumush with Otabek. Rather than move away 
from traditional marital discourse, where the utilitarian interests of 
parents are attained and privileged, the novel first moves in 
concord with the romance genre's conventions, receptive to all its 
social rhythms, definitions, categories and customary practices. 
Romance imposes a narrative ritualization, the repetition of which 
is associated with the past, historic continuity and cultural identity. 
However, if Otabek and Kumush should supplant or disorient this 
romance tradition, the novel has strategically appropriated and 
employed them as the repository of tradition, bound them to that 
from which they are descended and figured. In the opening scenes 
of Otabek's amorous descent, culminating in his arranged marriage 


with Kumush, the narrative refrains from criticism of these 


182 Qodiriy, Otgan Kunlar, p. 21. The literary historian Ilhom Ghani refers 
here to the "classical portrait" of ideal women. See his Ruhiy Gézalik Qismati 
(Bukhoro: Bukhoro Nashriyoti, 1994), p. 17. 
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underlying marital values being re-presented and reinstituted, 
despite their blatant coerciveness. 

A reverence towards all pre-marital formalities and an 
assiduous interest in the marriage ceremony, replete with complex 
religious, class and gendered performances, affiliates this novel 
with the process of cultural authentication, adulatory of ancestral 
authority and culture. The precedent of the native past is 
reinscribed through narrative representations of the marriage 
ritual, an expression of the present comprehending and creating the 
past. Neither Otabek nor Kumush are summoned for their consent; 
only parents can initiate and negotiate the marital agreement, 
sanctioning and protecting the cultural reinscription of an inherited 
marital system. A strict sense of obedience to propriety, therefore, 
induces and demands their submission to this pre-arranged 
marriage. Any questioning of this marital system, as an early 
dialogue between two anonymous Marghilon women suggests, is 
prohibited: 

Who is being married? 

Kumush! 

Does Kumush like her fiancee or not? Is it even 

necessary to know what she thinks about this? 

She need not do or say anything. 

Why? 


Because that is the custom! Kumush must agree to the 
man selected by her parents.183 


183 Qodiriy, Otgan Kunlar, p. 41. 
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In a similar prescribed manner Otabek is informed of his imminent 
marriage through Hasanali's dramatic congratulatory announcement 
and his presentation of the required wedding-robe. Anxiety or 
antipathy towards native marital tradition remains unexpressed, 
narratively and ideologically lost within these first exuberant 
images of blissful matrimony. Without any preparatory antagonism 
or conflict, however, the novel's conformity and classification within. 
the convention of the romance genre does not belie the aesthetic 
complexity of that genre. As Diane Elam effectively states in her 
study of several important European romance texts, "if we were to 
collect together the various conceptions of what the romance genre 
would form, we find that they cover a wide range of often widely 
divergent materials which simply do not seem to fit one generic 
category very comfortably."184 This novel will pose questions 
predominantly indicative of the instability and reversibility of 
romance, repeatedly acting upon the genre as the genre acts upon 
the novel. 

Alienation from literary romance tradition would appear 
strangely anachronistic within a novel structured as romance. 
Narrative echoes of Central Asian romance epics delineate the 
aesthetic form and content by which this novel is claimed and 
examined. Although inscribed with the conventional terms of 


romance, the novel possesses a capacity to define and exceed these 


184 Diane Elam, Romancing the Postmodern (New York: Routledge, 1992), p. 4. 
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terms, unrestricted by the genre ideology invoked and 
transgressed. Elam argues that "each text must in some way 
redefine what it means by "romance," must in the process of this 
redefinition create a meaning for the genre of romance to which it 
addresses itself..."185 In his preface Qodiriy exemplifies a similar 
negotiation of the romance narrative tradition, accepting and 
exceeding, confirming and calling into question the genre 
parameters and expectations. Where the authorial voice again 
seems most consonant with the romance narrative is in the 
representation of native women during the wedding party, erupting 
into an incantatory description of these unveiled comely maidens as 
flowers and exotic birds. In this segregated culture where women 
celebrate Kumush's marriage amongst themselves, the voice 
ecstatically recounts the women's insinuating songs and dances, 
relishing their delightful festivities without detection, and finally 
disappearing from this voyeuristic scene with gratified masculine 
pleasure. "The girls’ party," declares the narrator, "is a convocation 
of roses, tulips, beautiful parrots and turtle-doves!"186 The girls are 
figured as angels and fairies beckoning the decorated virgin bride. 
The narrator, transfixed by this celestial feminine beauty, cannot 
contaminate his own arousing imagery with exigencies and 
yearnings divergent from the enchantment of the romance 


narrative. Counter-romance, as a manifest willingness to go beyond 


185 Flam, Romancing the Postmodern, p. 7. 


186 Qodiriy, Otgan Kunlar, p. 44. 
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the boundaries of this narrative paradigm, succumbs in this scene 
to the masculine exhilaration of anticipated female sexual 
awakening and availability. All will be for his delectation, the 
savored pleasures from his romantic imagination. 

The novel defuses one of the central problems in coercive, 
arranged marriages, as if specifically committed to an idyllic 
narrative: both Otabek and Kumush are in love with each other. 
Once alone in their room after the marriage ceremony, neither ever 
having fully seen the other, Kumush confesses all of her suppressed 
apprehension, unaware that she was to marry Otabek, the 
handsome Toshkent merchant much admired by the young women 
of her community. "I was in no way imaginable," she reveals, 
gazing affectionately at Otabek, "prepared for you."187 Anxiety 
about the circumscribed positions of male and female within this 
Central Asian marital tradition is deferred by Kumush's and 
Otabek's professed mutual love, implicitly recognizing and resolving 
the question of their consent and degree of voluntariness. An 
underlying authenticated love, with minimal parental intrusion and 
coercion, extends and preserves this fictional romance within a 
familiar native marital system. Grand passion as textually 
constructed through a past discourse can thus be re-visioned and 
re-indulged, unhindered by competing or contradictory agendas 
and untouched by colonial culture. The novel's introductory 


representation of romantic love claims and generates a 


187 Qodiriy, Otgan Kunlar, p. 50. 
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conventional marital ideal, retaining and simulating devotion to 
that literary archetype before criticizing its continued cultural 
legitimacy. 

Between the absence of a sovereign past and the absence of a 
sovereign modernity, the novel's re-enactment of romance 
narrative is located and displaced. An epistemological intersection 
rather than a definitive position within a native or colonial 
historical realm suggests the novel's irreducibility, a refusal of its 
own interior sites of reference. A polarity is imposed through 
Otabek who mentions his visit to the Russian colonial city of Shamai 
which he can only describe with distressed admiration. In this 
early scene the problematics of modernity are elicited: native 
imaginings, reception, emulation and actual experience of 
modernity have at once engulfed a fascinated Otabek. In his 
allegorical consumption of the modern, Otabek longs to fly home, as 
if leaping intermediate stages of development and transition, 
informing his native rulers of the superior Russian system of laws 


and bureaucracy: 


While in Shamai if only I had wings, I would have flown 
back to my homeland and flown immediately to the 
khan and informed him exactly about the Russian 
government's system of laws. And if he would have 
listened, he would have distributed this Russian system 
of laws to all our people and I, within a mere month, 
would see my own homeland like that of the 
Russians. 188 


188 Qodiriy, Otgan Kunlar, p. 16. 
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While all of Otabek's astonished Marghilon listeners must 
reluctantly contemplate and concede their region's comparative 
inefficiency and decline, Homid expresses disagreement, as if to 
censure any endorsement of Russia as sacrilege: "God has created 
the world of the kofir (infidel)."189 But Otabek again insists upon 
the discernible and lamentable culpability of their own local rulers, 
and their devastating exploitation of internecine tribal rivalries, all 
of which creates vulnerability and devaluation before imperial 
power, whether Muslim or non-Muslim. Homid's invariably 
deterministic differentiation between native Muslim and Russian 
Christian, and the Marghilon listeners’ undoubted identification 
with the former, are rejected by Otabek as a perilously sophistic 
understanding of Central Asia's travail, one that can only 
compensate for the specter of approaching imperial servitude with 
a more insular and stultifying religiosity. During his exuberant and 
tormented remembrances of Shamai, Otabek relished his persona of 
cultural informant, resolved to impart knowledge on the Russian 
government's highly efficient practices, but, having returned home, 
he recognizes the futility of counseling his uninterested local 
potentates who are inspired more by personal rancor and vanity 
than the public good.190 After Shamai Otabek's abstract sense of 


189 Qodiriy, Otgan Kunlar, p. 17. 


190 For a rediscovered history of these early nineteenth century rulers, see 
Mushrif Mirzoolim's Ansob Us-Salotin va Tavorikh UI-Khavogin (Qéqon 
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cultural parity has waned and Homid's reproachfully dispensed 
platitude regarding the intrinsic immutability and imperfectability 
of the world seems another dereliction of intellectual responsibility, 
another fatal and inexcusable resignation to conquest and empire, 
and another dishonor. 

The novel is to be haunted by domestic misrule and moral 
corruption, loss of social control and cohesion, and a profound vision 
of marginality induced through a recurrent encoding of cultural 
antiquity. Anxieties over Central Asian decline and decadence are 
produced within Otabek by his imagery of an advancing Russian 
imperial state. Imperialism, as a distant allusive presence, 
inscribes the context in which the romance of Otabek and Kumush 
must be processed and performed. As Suvendrini Perera, among 
others, has argued in her study of nineteenth century English 
fiction, novelistic representations of domesticity are not separate 
from concerns of imperialism. Novels may function complicitly 
within an imperialist ideology: “Certain fictional practices—the 
ordering of empire into fiction--prepared for, or made possible a 
climate for receiving or accommodating, empire.”19! In 


remembering the colonial city of Shamai, various conflictual 


Khonligi Tarikhi) (Toshkent: Ghafur Ghulom Nomidagi Adabiyoti va San'at 
Nashriyoti, 1995). 


191 Suvendrini Perera, Reaches of Empire: The English Novel from 
Edgeworth to Dickens (New York: Columbia University Press, 1991), p. 7. See 
also Edward Said's Culture and Imperialism (New York: Vintage Books, 1993) 
for an adamantine insistence on the centrality of imperialism to European 
cultures. 
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positionings related to the subject of an imperial domination assail 
Otabek, haunting his ideal of an authentic and undisturbed 
domesticity. Neither completely suspended nor eradicated within 
the novel, Central Asian romance traditions are interrupted by this 
invocation of imperial history; their claims of cultural purity, 
authority and regulation are mediated through a discourse of 
imperial collusion and resistance. In his speech Otabek has warned 
that the indigenous space in which domesticity is constructed will 
be contained by an opposing discourse. And native romance 
traditions, inscribed under the privileged signs of authenticity, will 
be disrupted and contested, overdetermined by imperial aesthetic 
desires and exclusion. Thus the novel’s protagonist has mourned 
the absence of an indigenous modernity and the pre-presence of 
the alien modernity that will be imposed through Russian colonial 
order. 

While inscribed in Otabek's speech is the tragic falsity of 
Central Asian isolation and insularity, whether geographical or 
metaphysical, another reading associates and legitimates his speech 
with the presumption of a benevolent Russian modernity, a 
European civilizational model embraced by modernizing native 
elites. In his essay on Days Gone By, Aliev represents Otabek as a 
pivotal transitional figure of the nineteenth century, one who 
narrates the inadequacy of the medieval past as he desires access 


to an invaluable modernity: 
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He, having once seen with his own eyes the advanced 
industry and culture of Russia and the existence of 
comparative “order" and "justice" there, candidly 
advises its imitation. The novel insists upon the 
historical necessity of transforming Turkeston's existing 
institutions. All awaited some form of change from 
these persistent conditions of famine and destruction. 
In this historical depression Otabek expressed these 
progressive sentiments. 192 


In Aliev's essay, Otabek's remembrance of the colonial city of 
Shamai is homogenized through imagery of Russian civilization, 
progress and technology. The position of Russia as the “silent 
referent” !93 of history, the dominant model according to which 
Central Asian histories are deemed failures and inferior, is re- 
presented and re-privileged in Aliev’s reading of the novel. Hence, 
an uncritical silence towards Russian colonial violence and suffering 
can appear as a normative condition of narrating Central Asian 
culture and history within the colonial contexts of both early and 
late Soviet periods. Because imperialism instrumentalizes history 
native narrative constructions of the past are not left undefined 
and unstipulated by metropolitan terms and properties. A native 
past, without legitimating inscriptions of imperial authority, 
articulates with that form of wish-fulfillment repudiated by Otabek 
as historical mythology. Shamai, an idealized Russian colonial city 


192 Ahmad Aliev, Ijod va Izlanishlar (Toshkent: Ghafur Ghulom Nomidagi 
Adabiyot va San‘at Nashriyoti, 1976), p. 89. 


193 Dipesh Chakrabarty, "Postcoloniality And The Artifice of History: Who 


Speaks For "Indian" Pasts?" in The New Historicism Reader, ed. H. Aram 
Veeser (New York: Routledge, 1994), p. 343. 
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of great innovation, therefore proliferates as a textual allusion 
which revives and reinforces native cultural despair and 
estrangement. 

The impugning of Central Asian marital traditions is 
processed mainly through the novel's figurative and rhetorical 
strategies. Colonial and imperial practices are both acknowledged 
and peripheralized in the text, vivid in their ominous potential for 
intervention and ruin, but not yet an inescapable discourse 
constructing and narrating Central Asian reality. Fragmentation of 
the unitary authority and recognition of native romance traditions 
registers an internal representational crisis rather than the 
acculturation of an alternative metropolitan perspective. The crisis 
of representing native domestic culture in a state of profoundly 
urgent self-scrutiny never contravenes the novel's fictional order. 
Within the text the problematizations of romance traditions are 
sustained and naturalized, surpassing the narrative paradigm being 
reproduced and addressed. Instead of naturalization generating a 
passive representation of what is implicitly assumed by the novel, 
the inherent disequilibrium of cultural identity is involved in the 
valuation, classification and contestation of those fundamental 
assumptions being represented. Textual anxiety and conflict, 
therefore, are not only symptomatic of the cultural difference 
between Russian and Central Asian, but of the discursive pattern of 
native cultural affirmation. Although the naturalized values of this 


novel interrelate with the ideological assumptions of the Central 
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Asian culture which produces them, culture essentialized asa 
stable, coherent structure ignores the process and expression of 
complex negotiations within culture. Said's comment on the 
analysis and construction of culture seems most insightful in this 


matter: 


If we no longer think of the relationship between 
cultures and their adherents as perfectly contiguous, 
totally synchronous, wholly correspondent, and if we 
think of cultures as permeable and, on the whole, 
defensive boundaries between politics, a more 
promising situation appears.194 


The novel registers how romance traditions have been culturally 
and performatively construed within Central Asia. Such a critical 
issue attests to the resiliency of native cultural production and the 
narrative desire for polyvocality and permeability, rather than the 
collusive movement towards imperial cultural terms and 
expectations. 

All conventional forms of Central Asian marital relationships 
are enumerated and evaluated during an early scene in the novel. 
While an unmarried Otabek extols the virtue of monogamy, stating: 
"To pass one's life in love with one woman is, in my opinion, 
ideal,"195 Homid has tempestuously countered: 

if a wife is not pleasing to you, seek a second, a more 


pleasing wife. And if she too is unpleasing, seek a third. 


194 Edward Said, "Representing the Colonized: Anthropology's Interlocutors," 
Critical Inquiry 2 (1989): 225. 


195 Qodiriy, Otgan Kunlar, p. 12. 
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One is not a husband if one regrets that one's wife is not 
pleasing.196 


Moreover, Homid asserts that so long as blood flows from his ready 
whip, the number of wives that he can own and manage is without 
limits. Otabek and the other men are repelled by the ghoulish 
delight with which Homid espouses female corporal punishment. 
The questions of marital romance, compatibility and mutual consent 
are disdainfully suppressed by Homid and reduced to a measure of 
masculinity in which male physical stamina is demonstrated by the 
vigor of torture inflicted upon unsubmissive and undocile wives. 
Through this scene the main characters are figured as diametrical 
opposites: Otabek professes his preference for a voluntary 
monogamous romance; Homid, habitually dissatisfied by his wife, 
aspires to a despotic polygamous existence. The obvious 
incongruency between these characters may signify a preliminary 
adjudication of the marital forms delineated in the novel. However, 
the instability of native romance traditions governing the 
juxtaposition of Otabek and Homid belie such a generalized 
interpretation. While foreshadowing these opposing marital 
discourses, the novel abstains from asserting control over the 
constructs and practices which define romance traditions. Intrinsic, 
therefore, to this novel are the transformations produced through 
cultural permeability rather than the recurrent inscription of 


binary opposites. 


196 Qodiriy, Otgan Kunlar, pp. 11-12. 
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Romance paradigms are dispersed and problematized by the 
text. The characters and their connections to specific marital forms 
of monogamy, bigamy and polygamy are constituted according to 
an inherited Central Asian discourse. Parental exertions in the 
cause of an arranged marriage initially render themselves 
irrelevant and unnecessary; both Otabek and Kumush rejoice in 
their mutual affection, confirming the central and sublime status of 
their marriage to the novel. However, parental domination and 
preference, a source of presumed cultural coherence for native 
romance traditions, are reactivated and reargued, redeploying the 
authority of convention against this idyllic marriage. The 
convention of arranged marriage and conceptualizations of Central 
Asian hierarchy and racial/religious purity recenter the narrative 
according to the attendant tradition. Ozbek Oyim, this imperious 
mother of Otabek, will later base her objection to the marriage on 
Kumush's lack of affiliation with the Toshkent class and kinship 
order and her allegedly ambiguous and degraded lineage. For the 
Marghilon father of Kumush, Otabek represents the prosperous 
culture of Toshkent government and commercial elites, a person of 
notable social and economic status. "One cannot in any manner 
criticize this young man's background," the father recognizes, "and, 
in fact, his background shows him to be quite superior to us."197 


The differentiation between Toshkent and Marghilon is constructed 


197 Qodiriy, Otgan Kunlar, p. 38. 
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rhetorically and symbolically, intersecting with Ozbek Oyim's 
cherished application and preservation of a second arranged 
marriage for Otabek. She invokes the collective belief of an 
ancestral purity underlying the existing hierarchical formation in 
order to stigmatize and, eventually, supplant Kumush. Social 
relations based upon family lineage and local kinship, as the 
respectable Ozbek Oyim attests, contribute to the maintenance of an 
uncorrupted homogeneity within her society, while the dissent of 
indiscriminate non-arranged marriages is disintegrative in its 
effects, potentially depriving favored groups of their cultural 
authority and status. 

When the historian of European imperialisms John MacKenzie 
criticizes how Said willfully "privileges Western imperialism as a 
unique historical experience",!98 he obliquely repeats a criticism 
advanced by Aijaz Ahmad in his essay on third world literature.199 
That local collectivity, religiosity and territoriality form the 
discursive basis for group identity, mobilizations and conflicts 
undermines the narrational primacy of the European imperial 
experience. Native narratives exercise and negotiate critiques of a 
native self within the context of imperialism. As Ahmad argues in 


reference to modern Urdu literature: 


198 See John MacKenzie's review of Culture and Imperialism in, “Edward Said 
And The Historians," Nineteenth-Century Contexts 18 (1994): 15. 


199 Aijaz Ahmad, In Theory (New York: Verso, 1994). 
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I cannot think of a single novel in Urdu between 1935 
and 1947, the crucial year leading up to decolonization, 
which is in any direct or exclusive way about the 
‘experience of colonialism and imperialism'. All the 
novels I know from that period are predominantly 
about other things: the barbarity of feudal landowners, 
the rapes and murders in the houses of religious 
‘mystics’, the stranglehold of moneylenders upon the 
lives of peasants and the lower petty bourgeoisie, the 
social and sexual frustrations of schoolgirls, and so on. 
The theme of anti-colonialism is woven into many of 
those novels, but never in an exclusive or evena 
dominant emphasis.200 


He argues forcefully against an erroneous foregrounding of 


imperialism in examininations of Urdu fiction: 


In fact, I do not know of any fictional narrative in Urdu, 
in roughly the last two hundred years, which is of any 
significant length (I am making an exception for a few 
short stories here) in which the issue of colonialism or 
the difficulty of a civilizational encounter between the 
English and the Indian has the same primacy as, for 
example, in Forster's A Passage to India or Paul Scott's 
The Raj Quartet.291 


The homogenization of modern Uzbek literature as a metanarrative 
deployed against Russian imperialism would therefore pose similar 
conceptual and interpretative problems. The first major Uzbek 
novel of Qodiriy represents and interrogates the native domestic 
world without a supervening allegorization of the encounter 


between Central Asian and Russian. Native self-representation as 


200 Ahmad, In Theory, p. 118. 


201 Ahamd, In Theory, p. 118. 
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both a theoretical dimension and a figurative strategy of marital 
romance traditions are the novel's primary interest, evoking and 
reclaiming the earlier jadid reformist urgency of critique and social 
transformation. The novel seeks to privilege the indigenous culture 
to which it is constantly attracting attention, disclosing the 
intricacies of marital ideology still uncontaminated by imperial 
requirements. 

The process of native cultural self-representation (for the 
author Qodiriy and his characters) is conducted within, but not 
subservient to, an imperial cultural configuration. Partha 
Chattergee, addressing this issue of cultural formation and 
insularity in South Asia, refers to a spiritual domain in which native 
markers of identity are preserved; and, as he further states, a 
domain of sovereignty exists "within the colonial society well before 
it begins its political battle with imperial power."202 Neither 
Ahmad nor Chattergee nativistically proclaim the legacy of pristine 
autochthonous cultures within South Asia, yet both authenticate the 
sovereignty of native discourses of identity constructed and 
employed in native terms. Both critics inscribe the absence of a 
totalizing European imperial experience, recontextualizing native 
cultures as constituted and performed according to indigenous 
criteria of agency and autonomy, invoking an internal mastery of 


culture without positing or displacing European imperial 


202 Partha Chatterjee, The Nation and Its Fragments (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1993), p. 6. 
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domination. The Central Asian cultures of Days Gone By are 
predominately narrated and defined in the sovereign terms which 
Ahmad and Chattergee have predicated. Only in the novel's 
introduction and conclusion is Russian imperial penetration 
addressed, a narrational structure emphasizing imperialism's 
position in peripherality. By contrast a domain of native self- 
referentiality, a repository from which explicit cultural identity and 
distinctness are articulated, operates at the discursive center of this 
novel; the native subject's centrality never recedes from the 
authorial or textual view. 

Imperialism imposes a complex structure of racial hierarchies, 
a discourse of purity and contamination, and a persistent binary 
logic inscribing racial sameness or otherness. In narrating the 
absence of Russian imperialism, the novel elucidates rather than 
absolves native circumstances, revealing not a paradisical 
aboriginality, but a structure of indigenous domination and 
oppression. Otabek had once deplored Central Asia's recurrent 
inter-tribal conflicts as harmful to any regional unity and 
advancement. His mother, however, is obsessed with the 
preservation of their ruling position which she claims as part of a 
mythical purity and homogeneity enveloping the world. The 
transformation of Otabek's first wife Kumush into a racial other and 
thus a racial anathema becomes Ozbek Oyim's primary disruptive 
strategy. "Perhaps," she scornfully lists the racial categories of 


otherness, "she is Chinese,-what a misfortune; perhaps she is 
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descended from Kalmyks."293 And to signify an even more 
historically unfavorable typology, Ozbek Oyim further elaborates: 
"If you do not understand, consider that she may be from a race of 
gypsies..."204 By imputing an otherness to Kumush (the allusions to 
Chinese and Kalmyk Mongols represent non-local and non-Muslim 
adversaries), the mother reappeals to her son's allegiance to 
continued familial and cultural unification and ascendancy. 
Otabek's marriage to Kumush poses a profound problem of racial 
and religious legitimacy, a violation which according to his mother 
bears the stain of miscegenation, religious betrayal and disgrace. 
Although Otabek and his father dismiss Ozbek Oyim's conviction of 
aristocratic superiority as myth and fantasy, their own cultural 
investments are supported and regulated by such fantasy, inducing 
them to accept the solution of a compensatory second wife deemed 
of proper status and heredity. As Gail Ching-Liang Low asserts, 
when claims of superiority are dismissed as palpable untruth, 
displaced as the mythological fabrications of an unedifving 
chauvinism, their value, circulation and fascination are not then 


negated: 
If myth and fantasy touch on levels outside the 


conscious mind, then simply to point out the falsity of 
one's imagination leaves untouched the psychic 


203 Otgan Kunlar, p. 110. 


204 Otgan Kunlar, p. 110. 
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investments which determine the formation of the 
fictions that sustain the world we live and act within.295 


Ozbek Oyim's fantasy, confounding the fiction of past racial and 
religious purity with the reality of an extremely heterogeneous 
Central Asian society, first inspires male derision and aloofness 
which transmutes into reluctant assent and accommodation. The 
novel ambivalently represents adherence to her racial ideology as 
both a lamentable artifice of domination and an important 
affirmation of cultural cohesion. 

Otabek's second marriage with Zayinab is to be deliberately 
bereft of affection and desire, more a reluctant concession to 
parental utilitarian interests than an expression of any genuinely 
flourishing passion. He yields to his mother's request in order to 
appease her and her besetting sense of notoriety, vowing no inward 
satisfaction or pleasure from this woman, simulating a marital 
arrangement with someone he passionately regrets and ignores. 
After his arranged marriage with Zayinab in Toshkent he 
immediately returns to Kumush in Marghilon, adding the physical 
distance of geography to his vehement disassociation from Zayinab. 
The disclosure of racial and religious prejudice throughout Ozbek 
Oyim's imagining of Kumush cannot subvert the marital and 
familial apparatus being deployed. On the contrary, her 


constructions of ancestry and heredity are integral to the discourses 


205 Gail Ching-Liang Low, White Skins/Black Masks (New York: Routledge, 
1996), p. 2. 
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of self-identity, an important resource of myth of deliverance from 
degeneration and disintegration. In Otabek's failure to disabuse his 
mother of her idealizing of themselves lies the continuity and 
susceptibility of racial othering. His rigid detachment from her 
sectarian preoccupations preclude neither his obvious capitulation 
and conformity nor his involvement and frailty within her 
mythological and historical definitions of identity. In reaffiliating 
himself with the arranged marital system of his mother, averting 
the stigmata of familial disrepute and contamination, Otabek must 
therefore maintain two wives: one emblematic, appropriate to his 
specific group; the other, his actual love. Multiple wives, as 
sanctioned under Islamic religious law and tradition, signify 
Otabek's legitimation within his own domestic culture complex and 
his paradoxical regression towards a marital arrangement he 
despised. The marital system averred by Ozbek Oyim both 
dominates and deforms Otabek's relationships, replacing consensual 
romance and stability with coercion, remorse and violence. 

A number of contemporary Uzbek critics disavow the sinister 
simplicity of characterizing Zayinab as the novel's jealous murderer 
(she poisons Kumush). According to such critics, Zayinab's 
incapacity to adjust to romance traditions constitutes one of the 
most problematical issues of this narrative of Central Asian cultural 


history and cohesion.296 Her status as the unloved, inferior co-wife 


206 Khadicha Lutfiddinova concentrates on the centrality of Zayinab's own 
social victimization. See her essay "'Otgan Kunlar'da Zayinab Obrazining 
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substantiates the novel's anxieties and confessions of internal 
disorder and decline, consigning her to the personification of female 
oppression structured through native romance ideology. Ghani's 
allegorical appropriation of Zayinab displays a putatively 
sympathetic treatment of her as an archetypal female character 
overdetermined by particular discourses. "Zayinab," Ghani explains, 
"was not by her very nature a murderer."297 In an incipient move 
seemingly towards exoneration Ghani then affirms: "Zayinab 
possessed a conscience, a real conscience."298 His criticism situates 
in the novel's domestic sphere not only the grievance of Zayinab, 
but her necessary compliance within native patriarchy and its 
marital conventions. She agrees to reside in Toshkent as a 
subordinate co-wife and sister to Kumush, a traditional 
arrangement to which she impassively acquiesces: "What can I 
say..."; "We will adjust..."; "I do not know..."209 However, any 
assumption in the novel of Zayinab's complaisant subordination 
loses all viability as an actual marital condition or practice, 
corroborating Otabek's earliest criticism against coerced 


polygamous relationships. If all that he is ever to be to Zayinab isa 


Orni," Ozbek Tili va Adabiyoti 4 (1993): 51-55. Matyoqub Qéshjonov, however, 
tends to preserve this conventional villainous image of Zayinab in his 
Ozbekning Ozligi (Toshkent: Abdulla Qodiriy Nomidagi Khalq Merosi 
Nashriyoti, 1994). 

207 Ghani, Ruhiy Goczallik, p. 77. 

208 Ghani, Ruhiy Goézallik, p. 77. 


209 Qodiriy, Otgan Kunlar, p. 246. 
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"lifeless statue",219 imparting his affection only to Kumush, the 
effects of one woman's exclusion despite the valorizing concealment 
of marriage are destructive of the governing romance ideology and 
system. The narrator suggests after two years of this nominal 
marriage the degree of suppression which Otabek has inflicted upon 
Zayinab: "It was as if Otabek for the first time could sense the 
terrible sadness from Zayinab's face."211 When Otabek contritely 
admits to Zayinab her loveless, irredeemable status, her fulfillment 
of his parents' utilitarian social-kinship requirements and 
pretenses, she retorts that she needs only him, not his contrite 
words. But the narrator redeploys in this scene Otabek's 
description of his own callousness, an image of impervious and 
sterile non-romance: "She was left embracing, kissing and begging 
this lifeless statue."212 

In both jadid and Soviet critiques the authority of ancestral 
Central Asian romance paradigms has been undermined and 
rejected. Marital practices based in a native cosmology of racial, 
cultural and religious differentiations are refracted through the 
novel as one of the principal sources of internal social devastation. 
Aliev, adopting this mode of critique, associates the issue of 


Zayinab's personal culpability with her historical status as victim: 


210 Qodiriy, Otgan Kunlar, p. 112. 
211 Qodiriy, Otgan Kunlar, p. 247. 


212 Qodiriy, Otgan Kunlar, p. 248. 
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"Life, social forces and the feudal structure impelled Zayinab 
towards the act of murder."213 While the representation and 
interrogation of intersecting class, cultural and gender oppressions 
have been considered important to this novel's inclusion among 
jadid reformist texts, subsequent critiques of Days Gone By 
incorporate similar components with dissimilar inflections and 
conclusions. Zayinab's personification of a female inequality, in 
other words, still renders the process of identifying and analyzing 
the underlying causes for her actions elusive and complex, subject 
to ideological interpretations and disputes. The resonance between 
Aliev's critique of Central Asian marital traditions and his 
representation of the novel's project indicates the continued 
hegemonic appropriation of jadid literature within Soviet critical 
discourse. A general hostility towards native customary practices, 
superstition and irrationality descended from a dark medieval past 
is expressed and enhanced by the novel, allowing Aliev therefore to 
claim Zayinab as a manifestation of an endemic domestic pathology: 
"Zayinab's criminality, the existing social forces, Ozbek Oyim's 
oppressive conceit and hypocrisy, and parental marital controls are 
all synonymous with the term 'custom.'"214 Aliev thus configures 
through this historical narrative the documentation and 


dramatization of his own beliefs, and the legitimation of his own 


213 Aliev, Ijod va Izlanishlar, p. 106. 


214 Aliev, Ijod va Izlanishlar, p. 107. 
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estrangement from Central Asian customary laws. Both as an 
indictment and a critique of native marital conventions and 
domesticity, the victimization of Zayinab is used by two dissenting 
intellectuals, Aliev and Qodiriy, from two separate historical 
periods. 

The novel's properties of historical authenticity and 
verisimilitude were criticized throughout the period of the author's 
denunciations, arrests and execution.2!5 Historical fictions 
utilization within Soviet cultural construction is almost a banal 
testament to the hegemonic processes enacted through Soviet 
culture. The transgressions ascribed to this novel suggest the 
operations of a discourse that unconsciously confesses as it 
criticizes, discloses its own ideological, historical and mythical 
imperatives as it relentlessly constructs a benighted other. How the 
novel was defined and designated relates therefore to the very 
emplotment of historical fiction in accordance with developing 
Soviet articulations of a radical, progressive culture. Transfused 
through the criticism of Days Gone By are notions of class and class 
conflict which neutralize the importance and position of indigenous 
romance traditions. For three particular literary critics the 


historical fiction of Qodiriy was inscribed with an unpardonable 


215 For discussion of events relating to Qodiriy's arrests and execution by the 
Soviet government see Amir Fayzulla, ed., Qodiriyni Qomsab: Khotiralar 
(Toshkent: Abdulla Qodiriy Nomidagi Khalq Merosi Nashriyoti, 1994) and 
Nabijon Boqiy, Qatlhoma: Hujjatli Qissa (Toshkent: Ghafur Ghulom Nomidagi 
Nashriyot-Matbaa Birlashmasi, 1992). 
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bourgeois cultural orthodoxy and domination, a work completely 
oblivious to all subaltern elements or reality. As Mikhail 


Sheverden states in his 1928 review: 


The novel never even registers the existence of the 
working class. Moreover, as we read this novel we 
cannot formulate any conclusions about the working 
class's circumstances and interests. On the contrary, one 
could almost imagine that all citizens of the Q6qon 
khanate had once flourished only as wealthy 
merchants.216 


Qodiriy's alleged bourgeois proclivities, so offensive to the public 
quasi-socialist sensibilities of these critics, could not have endeared 


him as a proletarian writer, despite his later efforts?17: 


Abdulla Qodiriy who was born to a petit-bourgeois 
family composed his "historical" novel in order to 
articulate the petit-bourgeois class ideclogy. Qodiriy is 
an author who by his own actions has stood apart from. 
us in his opposition to the revolution. For example, the 
novel Days Gone By clearly expresses petit-bourgeois 
sentiments and aspirations during the time of the 
October (revolution) and its fortification. ... These aims 
within Qodiriy's Days Gone By are expertly 
disguised...218 


216 Mikhail Sheverdin, "Pervyi Uzbekskii Roman," Za Partiiu 3 (1928) quoted 
in Sherali Turdiev's "Tanqid 'Dushman' Izlaganda," Ozbekiston Adabiyoti va 
San‘ati 12 August 1988, p. 5. 


217 Qodiriy completed a collection of short-stories on Uzbek collective farms 
between 1932 and 1934. See his Obid Ketmon: Kolhoz Hayotidan Qissa 
(Toshkent: UzSSR Badiy Adabiyot Nashriyoti, 1959). 


218 Sotti Husayn, Otgan Kunlar (Toshkent-Baku, 1931) quoted in Sherali 


Turdiev's "Tanquid 'Dushman' Izlaganda," Ozbekistan Adabiyoti va San'ati 20 
July 1990, p. 5. 
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These insidious aims, as Sotti Husayn reveals, are to infiltrate petit- 
bourgeois values and traditions which are counter-revolutionary in 
their origins and effects. Oybek, a critic and author who would 
publish his own historical novel in 1940, circumspectly praised the 
aesthetic features of Qodiriy's novel while lamenting its lack of 
historical accuracy, demonstrated by the paucity of working-class 
characters. He declared that "in this novel one cannot discern the 
struggle of the peasantry against the khanate system."219 The 
protagonist, although he passionately inveighs against the callous 
acts of Central Asian rulers, is characterized by Oybek as another 


corrupt and craven figure: 


Otabek is not opposed to the feudal khanate system. 
When we assess his objectives and wishes they are 
hardly more than some social-political demands of 
reform. He sought an "enlightened" monarchy and 
order which would continue to preserve all that was 
necessary for further exploitation by the merchant 
capitalists.229 


The programmatic history that each of these critics would 
consecrate--the paramount history of class conflict and proletarian 
revolution--rendered Qodiriy's novel a spurious historical 
representation of Central Asian cultures, a bourgeois fantasy that 


should not be advanced or indulged within Soviet society. In the 


219 Oybek, "Abdulla Qodiriyning Ijod Y6li," (Toshkent, 1936) quoted in 
Matyoqub Qédshjonov, Qodiriy--Erksizlik Qurboni, (Toshkent: Fan, 1992), p. 18. 


220 Oybek, "Abdulla Qodiriyning Ijod Y6li," (Toshkent, 1936) quoted in 
Matyoqub Qéshjonov, Qodiriy--Erksizlik Qurboni, (Toshkent: Fan, 1992), p. 15. 
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absence of class polarization the critics have inscribed the exclusive 
authenticity and legitimacy of their own discourse, reading through 
Days Gone By the influence of an effete, dissolute and moribund 
ruling class that must be resisted and eradicated. 

An analysis based upon rigid class stratification and 
opposition must necessarily devalue other important social 
categories of identity. How to analyze this historical novel 
according to the traditional values and conditions of its own literary 
context was no longer assumed as normative to the cultural 
structure. Ideological positicns constructed in a text were expected 
to interrelate with official political doctrines and principles, forming 
a cultural production that was constantly collusive and overdefined. 
The relationship between ideology and culture was projected as 
unitary and uniform, with the novel only reflecting and reinforcing 
that unique commensurability. Ideology, as Sheverdin proclaimed, 
constituted the primary aesthetic criterion involved in all 
evaluations of Days Gone By: "From an ideological perspective, 
Qodiriy's novel--the first Uzbek novel-—-is not our novel."22! The 
operation of ideology therefore circumscribes and invalidates the 
novel's construction of native history, deploying a cultural 
hegemony that is imbricated with the agendas of imperialism, 


silencing and excluding narratives with divergent sources of 


221 Mikhail Sheverdin, "Pervyi Uzbekskii Roman," Za Partiiu 3 (1928) quoted 
in No'mon Rahimjonov, ed., Adabiy Turlar va Janrlar, vol. 1, (Toshkent: Fan, 
1991), p. 307. 
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meaning. In discussing these retroactive constraints and censures 
imposed on this particular novel, the intention is not to privilege an 
uncontested and unidirectional pattern of influence, generated by 
an authoritarian system in which Soviet metropolitan ideology 
configures Central Asian literatures. As Francoise Lionnet remarks, 
even authors who are classified as "assimilated" and "acculturated", 
both flawed terms connoting passivity, "are creative agents capable 
of transforming the practices that they come to adopt."222 Qodiriy 
and other Central Asian authors of this unstable intercultural 
period sought to negotiate the conflicts between tradition and 
modernity while adapting, appropriating and contesting dominant 
Soviet cultural forms and practices. Lionnet's main description of 
this problematic as a creative struggle "for the control of means of 
representation and self-identification"223 is an important analytical 
paradigm which converges with and diverges from the paradigm of 
an authoritarian Soviet cultural discourse. The process by which 
this historical novel inscribes the syncretic culture of the author's 
period addresses more than the reductive Soviet thematics of 
ideological conformity and resistance. Transculturation narrated 
through the text reflects the underlying hybridity of colonial and 
postcolonial Central Asia. 


222 Francoise Lionnet, Postcolonial Representations: Women, Literature and 
Identity (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1995), p. 11. 


223 Lionnet, Postcolonial Representations, p. 7. 
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The men whom Kumush trusts define her in idealized 
feminine terms. As an object of male desire and admiration she 
displays no interest in defying or disturbing the social mores which 
valorize her position. Instead, the proficiency with which she 
enacts her role within her domestic feminine sphere affirms her 
central status to this historical narrative. Through the idealized 
representation of Kumush is derived marriage to the novel's male 
protagonist, a union which expresses and naturalizes the text's 
gender ideology. Her particular idealization is contingent upon 
masculine authentication of her idol status, a process which confers 
an ambivalent set of privileges within the context of indigenous 
patriarchy. In another social context, Laura Donaldson alludes to 
this disparity between women's idealized, privileged status and the 
continuation of female oppression. "Marrying a white man with 
money," she argues, "does not necessarily mean freedom, since 
continued access to his economic and racial power depends upon a 
woman's acquiescence to a relationship that traditionally has 
inscribed her into the sexual hierarchies of patriarchy."224 In this 
text female subordination is signified through the operations of 
intersecting gender and romance ideologies, assigning women of the 
ruling class to a category that is both privileged and derogated, 
adorned and deprived. The benefits accorded to Kumush are 


dispersed through the native patriarchal order; her identity, agency 


224 Laura Donaldson, Decolonizing Feminisms: Race, Gender and Empire- 
Building (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1992), p. 2. 
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and victimization are created through the familial and institutional 
deployment of a patriarchal femininity. Idealization of the female 
subject, therefore, contains and delimits the positionings which 
Kumush can negotiate within the text. Her trust in her father and 
husband is emblematic of her trust in patriarchy, the dominant 
discourse proclaimed throughout this historical novel. As much as 
the narrative betrays an investment in patriarchy, the insanity of 
Zayinab and her murder of Kumush metaphorizes the profound 
destructiveness of such a gendered discourse, revealing these 
structures as if in opposition. 

The novel employs and questions the idealized representation 
of Kumush. She personifies a specific femininity that the novel 
affirms as culturally authentic and valid within Central Asia, but 
also oppressive and denigrating. Her idealized figurement 
transcends distinctions between ancient and contemporary 
receptions of native femininity, always surpassing these culturally 
inscribed gendered requirements. Through Kumush the narrative 
retains the masculine discourse of gender which sanctions and 
produces a literary longing for feminine idealization. Aliev and 
other Uzbek critics have emphasized this narrative apotheosis of 


Kumush: 
Kumush is a girl raised by a typical rich family of her 


era, pure with all her heart, beautiful both naturally 
and spiritually, faithful to her love, noble, devoted, 
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intelligent and therefore the very ‘embodiment of 
integrity’.225 


In her essay "Kumushbibi-—The Model of an Aesthetic Ideal", 
Khadicha Lutfiddinova also alludes to the sublime feminine 
qualities exemplified by Kumush, including her among the 
eponymous heroines of Central Asian romance epic literature: 
"Whenever we discuss disappointed love, we remember to add 
Otabek and Kumush to such works as Farhod and Shirin and Tohir 
and Zuhra."226 Without diminishing Kumush's exalted status in the 
novel and the Central Asian literary canon, the critic presumed a 
continuous cultural coherence to this representation of native 
femininity, equating the angelic portrait of this girl"'22’ with an 
"artistic image constructed according to ideals of oriental 
beauty."228 Her exquisite modesty and loyalty, as multiple Uzbek 
critics have marveled, indicate the textual presence and authority 
of submission to this feminine ideal. Before an apprehensive 
Otabek can ask Kumush to accept his now polygamous marriage, 


she hastens to agree with his yet unspoken request: 


You agree... Why! I don't understand? 
Why, Kumush said. Because I trust you... 
Because... 


225 Aliev, Ijod va Izlanishlar, p. 103. 


226 Khadicha Lutfiddinova, "Kumushbibi--Esthetik Ideal Namunasi," Ozbek 
Tili va Adabiyoti 4-5-6 (1994): 44. 


227 Lutfiddinova, "Kumushbibi--Esthetik Ideal Namunasi,": 43. 


228 Lutfiddinova, "Kumushbibi--Esthetik Ideal Namunasi,": 43. 
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Because I[ agree... 
Your heart is like that of the angels. 
And so is your heart.229 


Neither secretly aggrieved nor resistant Kumush never vitiates the 
supreme feminine qualities ascribed to her, consenting to Otabek's 
second arranged marriage without hesitation or mortification, an 
apparent 'angel' of female devotion. As if to privilege the cultural 
representativeness of Kumush these critics have elided the 
disjunctures between idealized and empirical native femininity, 
suspending her within the masculine discourse which creates and 
consumes her. 

After Zayinab receives her elder sister's counsel she murders 
her co-wife Kumush. However, as Umarli Normatov argues, the 
novel problematizes this tropic inscription of conspiratorial sisters, 
both embittered, excluded and vengeful, yet both intricately 
constructed and disparate. Normatov asserts that the author 
questions whether Khushrdéy has suborned her younger sister into 


poisoning Kumush: 


The author, moreover, never directly condemns this 
woman. On the contrary, he presents her character in 
contradistinction to her sister Zayinab, depicting her 
private and public behavior, and conveying the life and 
beliefs that are her very own.230 


229 Qodiriy, Otgan Kunlar, p. 123. 


230 Umarli Normatov, “Abdulla Qodiriy," Ozbek Tili va Adabiyoti 2 (1992): 55. 
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Khushroy's marital history, which has aroused grave local disfavor, 
intersects with Otabek's progressive advocacy of liberal and 
autonomous courtship practices, unencumbered by parental control 
and domination. Normatov, contrasting Khushrdéy with the novel's 
other major characters, emphasizes her resistance and evasion 
within their coercive marital system, a woman alienated by the 
principles inscribed through unenlightened Central Asian romance 
traditions. The personalities of these two sisters have been 


rendered profoundly discordant: 


Khushréy, as opposed to Zayinab, has developed into a 
bold and formidable woman. She ignores her parents' 
wishes, marrying a man selected by herself. And while 
she is married, she is not a "coward" like Zayinab and 
defends her own rights and honor valiantly...231 


However admirable her independence of personality, Khushré6y 
becomes a figure primarily of nefarious potential, a woman 
reputedly more disposed to poison her own husband than wither in 
marital servility. Her husband's disappointment at her barrenness 
results in only greater, more explicit malevolence. "Although a 
childless person can never have a future in this world, I could 
easily serve you a little poison and afterwards eat some myself,"232 
Khushréy warns him with sinister nonchalance. Her haunting of the 
novel never signifies an insurgent action against female 


victimization, or a subversion of conventional marital ideology and 


231 Umarli Normatov, "Abdulla Qodiriy," : 55. 


232 Qodiriy, Otgan Kunlar, p. 287. 
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form, but is coded through the trope of female madness and 
violence. With practiced serpentine resolve Khushréy exploits her 
sister's despair and marginalization: 
Do you know what I would do if I were in your place, 
Zayinab. I would tear this world apart. I would 


destroy. And for each one of my tears I would adda 
hundred drops of poison.233 


The critic Ghani, as previously mentioned, hastens to dispel the 
murderous image of Zayinab, transmuting the rage of Khushréy 
which is portentously termed "satanic"234 and "diabolic"235 into the 
basis for gradual corruption and conversion. "Khushréy," Ghani 
reasons, "inspires this vile murderousness in Zayinab."236 But he 
further stipulates that through this sisterhood a mutual, repressed 
savagery is finally activated and satisfied, with each sister an 
almost unconscious accomplice, each achieving completion in the 
other. Through KhushrGy's alleged non-reproductiveness and 
Zayinab's complete sexual exclusion the narrative interconnects the 
sign of sterility with insanity, using the inefficacy and the absence 
of the sexual act as a stereotypical inscription of the two sisters' 


eventual treachery. 


233 Qodiriy, Otgan Kunlar, p. 290. 
234 Ghani, Ruhiy G6zallik, p. 80. 
235 Ghani, Ruhiy Goézallik, p. 80. 


236 Ghani, Ruhiy Gozallik, p. 81. 
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Otabek, one year after Zayinab fatally poisons Kumush, 
returns to the cemetery where his wife has been buried. In these 
compressed concluding scenes Zayinab recedes from the narrative 
center, divorced and expelled as a murderer she endlessly roams 
the streets ostracized from society. The death of Kumush, the idol 
and bearer of romance, accomplishes an implosion of the novelistic 
espousal of conventional romance mythology. If Kumush 
represented an ideal within masculine romance, the polarized 
position required of Zayinab is also executed throughout the 
narrative, culminating in her final ghostly appearance before the 
mourning Otabek. Suddenly accosting him as he kneels at Kumush's 
grave, the partially covered Zayinab grotesquely attempts an 


impersonation: 


Who are you? 
Iam Kumushl... 
Otabek recognized her voice. This was the insane 


Zayinab. 

Get away from here! 

Iam Kumush! But although Zayinab had said this again 
she could only flee.237 


The romance convention dictated Zayinab's accommodating of these 
romantically attracted protagonists, a position which without any 
possibility of love and satisfaction she could not endure. Her 
demented announcement that she is the murdered Kumush 


destabilizes the figurative hierarchy and strategy of the historical 


237 Qodiriy, Otgan Kunlar, p. 303. 
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romance genre. In her study of European romance novels Elam also 
refers to the instability within this narrative discourse: "As 
romance works, apparently to establish fixed ratio or clear reiation 
between genders, a postmodern effect occurs as the poles of gender 
dissolve and gender positions become fluid and multiple."238 The 
novel concludes with Zayinab's mad impersonation, an act of falsely 
appropriating and reaffirming romance standards of female gender 
which have been structurally unattainable for Zayinab. Her 
aspiration to become the female idol represents a dissolution of the 
romantic paradigm's exclusive authority and felicity over this 
novel's progression and form. Within Zayinab's violent defiance, 
therefore, historical romance narrative produces and confronts not 
only a tragic variation, but its own dislocation and antagonism, 
forming a critique of the Central Asian culture complex regulating 
marital ideology. 

The union between Otabek and Kumush, achieved after 
several dramatic obstructions, was returned to a characteristic state 
of narrative one-dimensionality. As Boone suggests, "the courtship 
novel's fundamental structure of frustration and fulfillment is built 
around the principle of delayed gratification—for only as long as 
the lovers are kept apart or the desired condition is deferred will 


the story keep moving forward..."239 Romantic union thus denotes 


238 Elam, Romancing the Postmodern, p. 111. 


239 Boone, Tradition Counter Tradition, p. 80. 
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a cessation of narrative movement and an averting of problems 
implicit or explicit to the text. The death of the novel's heroine also 
inscribes closure, forestalling the interrogation of her subject 
position according to the text, and perhaps only conserving and 
reinforcing the romantic ideals she embodied. Through Otabek's 
death the symmetry of this closure structures and contains the 
narrative's fictional world, precluding an examination of the 
contradictions between patriarchal romantic ideals and reality 
which have defined the protagonist's life and death. The novel is 
concluded by a letter to Otabek's family which briefly announces 
his fatality during an unspecified battle with Russian military 
forces. In this second and final allusion to imperial Russia's 
involvement with Turkeston, the narrative inverts the laudatory 
image of the Russian city Shamai that once fascinated and inspired 
Otabek, prophetically inscribing Russia as a source of peril rather 
than salvation, literalizing the historical equivalence between 
imperialism and death. How can Qodiriy's sudden, epistolary 
conclusion be explained? Both Central Asian romance traditions 
and Russian imperial modernity have converged and co-determined 
the narrative representations of Otabek's marital relations. Neither 
have effectively countered nor meliorated the other; but through 
the deaths of these characters both have been rearticulated and 
reproduced, enclosing Otabek, Kumush and Zayinab within a rigid 


ontological scene that finally excludes them in order to preserve 
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itself. All that remains is the inevitability of native romance 


ideology and imperial envelopment. 
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Chapter V 


Imperial Fidelity/Indecent Russophilia in Night and Day 


In contrast to the three previous works, the historical novel 
Night and Day240 written by Chélpon was published ten years after 
the establishment of the Soviet Union, a period in which the state 
sought through various organizational policies and practices to 
intervene in the development of a multi-ethnic Soviet culture and 
literature. The discourse in which the state continuously 
appropriated, contested and redefined this culture and created an 
official literary corpus would be central to collective or individual 
authorial identity and activity. Politicization of literature, asa 
process of textualizing the Soviet state's imagined existence, 
profoundly affected the theoretical and aesthetic conditions of 
literary production. While all authors included in this study were 
affiliated with either the Bolshevik movement or the Communist 
Party, Chélpon and his novel should be located within an official 
discourse that insisted upon its own historical specificity and 
hegemony, its own vision of the past and future. The "horizon of 
expectations',241 or the set of cultural assumptions and criteria 


according to which a text could be publicly read and evaluated, was 


240 The first half of this novel was published in serial form in 1936. After 
the arrest and execution of the author by Soviet authorities in 1937 no other 
portions of this novel were discovered. All citations are from Chélpon, Yana 
Oldim Sozimni (Toshkent: Ghafur Ghulom Nomidagi Adabiyot va San'at 
Nashriyoti, 1991). 


241 The term is employed in H.R. Jauss, Aesthetic Experience and Literary 
Hermeneutics (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1982). 


i 
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distinctly less plural and less fluid throughout the Soviet Union by 


1936. Narrative corroboration of the metropolitan idealizations of a 
Soviet collectivity were prescriptive and necessary to the overt and 
covert continuation of a Russian imperial consciousness. Artistic 
production therefore contributed to both the construction and 
legitimation of a monolithic Soviet culture. 

The complicity of literature in the creation of specific cultures 
and nations is an important principle within modern literary 
analysis and criticism. As Timothy Brennan states in his 
endorsement of this particular principle: "Nations, then, are 
imaginary constructs that depend for their existence on an 
apparatus of cultural fictions in which imaginative literature plays 
a decisive role."242 Yet the interrelationship between literature and 
discursive representations of culture and nation cannot be 
characterized as intrinsically uncontradictory or unambiguous, 
unilateral or uniform. Although the early Soviet state was enacted 
and validated through imaginative literature, the assumption of an 
unresisted and uncontested cultural order negates the complex, 
transcultural process. The appropriation and delineation of culture 
by the state never precludes divergent cultural formations and 
expressions. Under colonial occupation, as Barbara Harlow argues, 
literature functions as a major site of contestation: "The literature of 
resistance sees itself furthermore as immediately and directly 


involved in a struggle against ascendant or dominant forms of 


242 Timothy Brennan, "The National Longing For Form," in Nation and 
Narration, ed. Homi Bhaba (New York: Routledge, 1990), p. 49. 
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ideological and cultural production."243 Resistant literature, Harlow 


further elaborates, not only confronts the hegemonic discourse of a 
colonizing authority, but also inserts alternative values and 
demands throughout the narrative strategy. In this chapter I will 
analyze Night and Day as a narrative which both affirms and rejects 
a dominant Soviet cultural production and which, simultaneously, 
critiques the discourse of resistance literature. In textually 
substantiating and indicting Soviet culture, this narrative devolves 
towards the devaluation of resistance, undermining the very 
possibility of distinguishing between oppression and liberation, 
conformity and refusal, through literary representations. 

During the perestroika period Chélpon's reputation as a 
superlative translator, vigorously endorsed by several important 
critics, acquired an unassailable stature within Uzbek literary 
culture. His transiations of major works of Russian and Western 
European literature into Uzbek were adduced as evidence not only 
of his remarkable erudition and enlightenment, but of his 
commitment specifically to a Russian civilizational heritage. In 
order to absolve Chélpon of the still persistent accusation of anti- 
Russian nationalism, Salohiddin Mamajonov recited from the 
author's bibliography of original translations: 

The very spirit of internationalism and universalism 

seemed to have been absorbed into Chélpon's blood. 


And although he translated into Uzbek Shakespeare's 
Hamlet, Lope de Vega's Spring of Lambs, Moliere's The 


243 Barbara Harlow, Resistance Literature (New York: Methuen, 1987), pp. 
28-29. 
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Miser, Carlo Gozzi's A Servant to Two Masters, the 
poems of Heinrich Heine and R. Tagor, Eugene Pottier's 
Internationale, Pushkin's Boris Godunov, Gogol's The 
Overcoat, Chekhov's The Ravine and A Hard Case, and 
Gorky's Mother (and there were many other 
translations), Chélpon was accused of nationalism and 
included among the ranks of the anti-Russianists! What 
kind of unjust idea is this!244 


His unique translations from the Russian and Western literary 
canons attested to his Russophilia and his "internationalist 
orientation,"24+5 both attributes which ascribed to a native 
intellectual garnered official praise in the early and late Soviet eras. 
More than demonstrating his familiarity with past and 
contemporary Russian literature, however, Chélpon's adaptations of 
the Russian Symbolists' philosophic and poetic structures signified 
the cultural hybridity conditioning his artistic development and 
production.246 In contrast to Hamza, Fitrat and Qodiriy the specific 
legacy of Chélpon as an outstanding translator of Russian texts 
served those who would later seek his rehabilitation in Soviet 


literary history. His final vindication was to be inscribed through 


244 Salohiddin Mamajonov, "Chélponning Nasriy Ijodi," Ozbek Tili va 
Adabiyoti 1 (1992): 6. 


245 Ozod Sharafiddinov, "Chélpon-Tarjimon," Guliston 2 (1990): 16. The 
majority of his translations of English, French, Italian, German and French 
texts were based on extant Russian re-translations. Naim Karimov notes that 
Chélpon assiduously examined an English version of Hamlet with the 
assistance of a translator. See his "Shekspir va Chélpon," Ozbekiston 
Adabiyoti va San'‘ati, 24 July 1992, p. 3 and Chélpon (Toshkent: Fan, 1991). 


246 Normat YOldoshev discusses the collective influence of Alexander Blok, 
Valery Briusov, Dmitry Merezhkovsky and Andrey Bely on Chdélpon's poetry. 
See his "Choélponning Ramziy Lirikasiga Doir Chizgilar," Ozbek Tili va 
Adabiyoti 1-2 (1994): 45-48. 
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his representation as a prototype of acculturation, a native 


intellectual immersed in Russian culture, and passionately 
committed to translating Russia's canonical and seminal, 
revolutionary works. But if translation and circulation "within 
colonial cultures of the canonical European literary text"24’ were 
imperative to colonial domination, Chélpon's involvement in the 
cultural apparatus of the Russian imperium was undeniable, 
constituting another critical attenuation of the distinction between 
resistance and complicity. 

While the historical novel Night and Day was apparently more 
relativized by the Soviet period, the narrative's discontinuity, 
ambivalence, displacement and problematizing of representations 
produce fragmentation and indeterminacy. A discursive opposition 
is generated not only through the figuration and recuperation of 
textual resistance, but also through the interrogation of 
representational ideology, undermining the authority of both 
colonial and anti-colonial texts. As Phyllis Peres argues, the 
instability of referential and temporal domains erodes the valency 


of cultural assertions of resistance: 


In the colonial experience, the cultural imagining of 
what independence might be necessarily precedes the 
establishment of political independence itself. 
Independence once achieved, though, may require 
reimagining as the nation imagined during resistance 
becomes the nation that functions or disintegrates after 
liberation.248 


247 Slemon, “"Modernism's Last Post," p. 4. 
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During and after colonialism narratives must negotiate between a 


cultural location within a dominant discourse and the 
representation of an anticipated or actualized liberation. Soviet 
appropriation and mediation of liberational discourse inflects Night 
and Day's reading as a historical novel: historicizing necessarily 
affirms the burgeoning of Soviet historical determinations. 
Narrative authentication and duplication of Soviet historical 
paradigms specifically repressed textualization of resistance, but 
more generally the discursive value and form of contestation. 
Through the periodization of the decline of tsarist colonialism in 
Turkeston, the novel inscribes Russian colonialism's termination as 
a historically verifiable event and therefore sustains Soviet 
reification of the past as profoundly moribund. By accepting 
colonialism's closure this novel's imaginative capacity to question or 
alter the historical archive and chronology was nullified, 
consequently narrating more in collusion than in resistance. 

A number of postcolonial literary studies have incorporated 
Mary Louise Pratt's term of 'contact zone’ which refers to "the space 
of colonial encounters, the space in which peoples geographically 
and historically separated come into contact with each other and 
establish ongoing relations, usually involving conditions of coercion, 
radical inequality, and intractable conflict."249 The salient 


advantages of this term are the concurrent intellectual specificity 


248 Phyllis Peres, Transculturation and Resistance in Lusophone African 
Literature (Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 1997), p. 14. 


249 Mary Louise Pratt, Imperial Eyes: Travel Writing and Transculturation 
(New York: Routledge, 1992), p. 6. 
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and fluidity enjoined upon the field of cultural analysis and the 


scrupulous emphasis on the mutual presence, imitation and 
resistance inherent to the colonial encounter. In his essay on Night 
and Day the Uzbek historian Boriboy Ahmedov argues for a reading 
of the novel informed by similar concerns.259 He depicts Russian 
colonialism's presence in Turkeston by 1917 as deriving from 
several interrelated political and economic sources: the continued 
pluralization of Russia's domestic political ideology and movements; 
the legal expropriation of native lands in Turkeston on behalf of 
Russian emigrants; the development of large Russian-owned 
industry and rail-road transportation throughout the periphery; 
and the 1916 tsarist decree mandating native military service. 
However, Ahmedov asserts that the central interest of this 
narrative is not imperial Russia's historical determination of the 
periphery, but rather the negotiation enacted in the periphery with 
the center. Again, as Pratt elaborates, 'contact zone’ expresses "the 
relations among colonizers and colonized, or travelers and 
"travelees," not in terms of separateness or apartheid, but in terms 
of copresence, interaction, interlocking understandings and 
practices, often within radically asymmetrical relations of 
power."251 The competing strategies for exercising, disrupting, 
appropriating and deflecting power within the colonial context of 
early twentieth century Turkeston are narrated through the novel 


250 Boriboy Ahmedov, "Tong Qoronghusida," Ozbekiston Adabiyoti va San'‘ati 
25 November 1988, p. 3. 


251 Mary Louise Pratt, Imperial Eyes, p. 7. 
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as a process of cultural production, and therefore constructed, 


ambiguous, contingent and unstable. 

An important feature within the strategy of decolonization is 
the undermining of official colonial language. Through the 
interrogation, redefinition and redeployment of Russian vocabulary 
the novel subverts the enunciative authority inscribed through the 
imperial tradition. By appropriating the very words of the master a 
crucial counter-rhetorical effect is achieved, contributing, as Simon 


During states, to the process of resistance and identity articulation: 


In colonial history (at least, until the post-cultural 
moment) each side has, however, solidified and 
dismantled the other's image, disavowing and 
discovering-—at different institutional and social sites-- 
the rhetorical strategies, amnesia and misrecognitions 
by which identity is produced.252 


In interrogating the definitions of a recurrent Russian word, the 
novel repeals the authority of imperial discourse to constitute and 
mediate a dominant culture through the Russian language. The 
text's parodic forms of conventional Russian words insinuate the 
unreliability of that vocabulary and the semantic and teleological 
disjunctures between words and meaning, center and periphery. 
The redefinitions of normative Russian vocabulary allow Night and 
Day to address and evade the continuing referentiality and 
dependency of imperial representations of the colonized, resisting 


reproductions of reality according to colonial narration. From the 


252 Simon During, "Waiting for the Post: Some Relations Between Modernity, 
Colonization, and Writing," in Past The Last Post, eds. Ian Adam and Helen 
Tiffin (Calagary: University of Calgary Press, 1990), p. 30. 
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imperial primacy of the Russian language the novel moves towards 


the multiplicity of meanings, polyvocality, emplotment, profanity 
and ultimately the dissonance of metropolitan discourse within the 
colony. 

Miryoqub, one of this novel's three principal characters, isa 
successful native merchant committed to the sanctity and 
continuity of the Russian colonial order in which he flourishes. "We 
Sarts," he unabashedly states, employing ancient terminology to 
describe the native population, "believe first in god and then in the 
tsar."253 His represents an unmitigated acceptance of the prevailing 
colonial structure in Turkeston; he expertly creates, maintains, and 
extracts personal economic advantages through this system, 
without any susceptibility to radical skepticism, apprehension or 
longing for innovation. Miryoqub functions as a conventional 
figuration within Russian imperialism, diligently conducting his 
commercial affairs without a repressed nationalist grievance or 
defiance, loyally submitting to the metropolitan authority that 
accommodates his mercantile interests. Always stimulated more by 
future consumption and patronage, Miryoqub's heroic 
transformation into a jadid reformist represents the conflictual 
narration in which he is located. His conversion to jadidism is 
precipitated through the textual centrality of the Russian word 
imperiia (empire). In several scenes the definitions of empire are 


multiplied, interrogated and fragmented, acutely diminishing this 


253 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 144. 
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word's value, and at last inducing and intensifying Miryoqub's state 


of disillusionment. T6ra, a native orientalist and collector of rare 


manuscripts, utters the first reference to empire, perplexing 
Miryoqub: 


That word you used, Tora... ‘Empire'—what is that? 

Yes, empire, empire. 

What is that, T6ra? 

For a moment Tora thought and then turned toward the 
painting of the tsar that hung upon the wall. 

Here is empire... 

But still Miryoqub could understand absolutely 
nothing.254 


Neither T6ra's allusions to the decline of Central Asian khans nor 
his allusions to the contemporary precariousness of the tsar, 
undermined by Russian insurgencies and German military 
advances, inhibit Miryoqub's reverence for an imperishable colonial 
order. The effect of Téra's historicizing is to produce in one of the 
main characters even less deference towards history; the first 
World War, Bolshevik destabilizations and the rise of native 
reformist movements all become historical images through which 
Miryoqub derives no greater individual or communal 
understanding. 

The incomprehensibility of a particular Russian word allows 
the text's complex configurations of 'empire' as discourse; disparate 
definitions are postulated and refused, exalted and defiled, 
cumulatively eroding Miryoqub's insularity and disengagement. 


Zunnun, a subordinate native character married to a Russian 


254 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 146. 
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woman, reveals to Miryoqub that the local Russians of Turkeston 


fear the current chaos within the empire as a sign of the impending 
apocalypse.255 In a sustained narrative parallel both external and 
internal disorders are rendered reflexive and reinforcing, 
inevitably engulfing each character within a grotesque closure, a 
metaphorizing of the apocalypse. Dissolution, both imperial and 
domestic, metropolitan and colonial, is narrated through the 
imagery of sexual excess, rapacity and transgression. After 
criticizing the notorious sexual gluttony of Mingboshi, a local ruler 
seeking his fourth wife, Miryoqub, with Zunnun's tacit approval, has 
sexual intercourse with his intoxicated Russian wife. The loss of 
imperial order which Zunnun re-announces has implicated and 
contaminated him, his wife and Miryoqub, replicating the decay of 
empire as individual moral decay. The novel's extended 
metaphorizing of empire is again indicated during Miryoqub's 
unexpected visit to the philandering Mingboshi as he resides in a 
local Russian brothel. "The empire has caught fire,"25© he exclaims 
to his startled friend, adding that he will extinguish it. But one of 


the bevy of Russian prostitutes interrupts their conversation: 


You mentioned empire—one woman began. In our city 
there was a hotel called the imperial. Above it there 


255 Apocalyptic themes within Russian literature of this period are evident 
in Eugene Zamiatin, We (1920); Boris Pilnyak, The Naked Year (1920); Mikhail 
Bulgakov, The Master and Margarita (1928). Abdurauf Fitrat, a contemporary 
of Chélpon, expresses interest in the apocalypse through his Qivomat (The 
Day of Judgment) 1923. 


256 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 155. 
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were mountains and below a river. In front was a 
garden. And there was a ravine beyond the garden.?57 


Her description evokes and sanctions an idyllic colonialist image, 
representing empire as a magnificent hotel picturesquely situated, 
its verdant surroundings perfectly harmonious, tranquil and 
exquisite, an isomorphism between remembrance and imagination. 
But this vivid, plenary image does not suppress the scene's main, 
poignant irony: a miserable Russian prostitute virtually imprisoned 
within a distant brothel in Turkeston impelled to define empire or 
imperial for her potential customer. The narrative displays various 
definitions of empire, all of them increasing Miryoqub's sense of 
incongruency and sense of colonialism's dispiriting and grotesque 
spectacle. 

In proliferating and distributing this matrix of definitions of 
empire, the novel explicates and critiques this word's discursive 
content, narratively refusing its official cultural representativeness. 
Agency and resistance, as numerous scholars of colonialism 
continually reaffirm, are activated through the withdrawal from 
dominant metropolitan systems of representation and crucial to the 


process of self-construction.258 The narrative therefore executes a 


257 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 155. 


258 For critical discussions of colonialism and resistance in contemporary 
postcolonial literature see Douglas Barbour, "Postcolonial Theorizing 
Achieves Academic Acceptance," Mosaic 9 (1996): 129-139; Kenneth Parker, 
"Very Like A Whale: Post-Colonialism Between Canonicities and Ethnicities," 
Social Identities 1 (1995): 155-174; Gayatri Spivak, "What is it For? Gayatri 
Spivak on the Functions of the Postcolonial Critic," Nineteenth-Century 
Contexts 18 (1994): 71-81. 
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withdrawal from empire as a stable and sacred referent, marking a 
profound rupture within the Russian imperion. The impassioned 
jadid merchant who later converts Miryoqub during a Moscow train 
excursion defines empire as a system of exploitation and 
victimization: 

Empire refers to those lands under the domination of 

the Russian tsar. In this empire there is every nation, 

including unfortunately ours. They are afraid that if 

this war concludes unsuccessfully... these lands will 


separate piece-by-piece. They want to maintain this 
single entity... until the day of judgment.259 


He equates their plight under Russian colonialism to that of an 


ordinary cow: 


You and us-—we are the cow whose sweet milk the 
Russians and other foreigners are sucking completely 
dry. But not only us! Just look at India, Eastern 
Turkeston, Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco. Egypt has 
fallen into the hands of England. Now gradually they 
are dividing Turkey. The entire Islamic world—the 
lands of the Muslims continue to fall into the hands of 
foreigners, one after another.260 


As these two merchants travel toward Moscow the incriminations 
of empire accumulate during their dialogue, culminating with 
Miryoqub's earnest conversion to jadid reformism. The scene 
verifies the historical and geographical configuration of Muslim 


opposition in the early twentieth century Russian empire, with the 


259 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 187. 


260 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 187. In his 1919 essay Sharq Siyosati 
(Eastern Politics), Fitrat warns of similar European colonizations of the East. 
See Ulughbek Sulton, "Ozbek Khalqi Uchun Yonish, Kuyish..." Ozbekiston 
Adabiyoti va San‘ati 15 July 1994, p. 3. 
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most active sites of reform and resistance located nearer the center 


than the periphery. Miryoqub's conversion through the fortuitous 
intervention of an anonymous agent constitutes the novel's primary 
figural transformation, the importance of which is narratively 
rescinded and negated. 

The Uzbek critic Sharafiddinov asserts that Chélpon's Night 
and Day never succumbs to the factitious binary opposition of a 
medieval past and a modernizing future, but confronts the 
complexity of Russian colonial domination in Turkeston.26! While 
the character Miryoqub undergoes a conventional narrative 
conversion, the radical ideology that he adopts is suffused with a 
vacuousness and indefiniteness, and reduced to an abstraction that 
will be employed, manipulated and subverted by competing 
factions. When the jadid merchant enthusiastically encourages 
Miryoqub to entrust his children's education to his silent Russian 
traveling companion (in actuality, a Russian prostitute for whom 
Miryoqub has recently abandoned his family), the novel questions 
the validity of this progressive discourse being promulgated. The 
merchant's presumption and admiration of Russian educational 
superiority inspires his ironic suggestion, proclaiming future 
Western education of native women as a crucial source of 
regeneration and advancement. Ignorant of her former occupation, 
the merchant celebrates this prostitute as the modern woman 


whose standards of personal and cultural achievement should 


261 Ozod Sharafiddinov, Chélpon (Toshkent: Chélpon Nashriyoti, 1991), p. 63. 
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become the inspiration for all native Muslim women. "Just compare 
the uncivilized, unaware and ignorant Muslim woman with her 
cultured European counterpart,"262 he continues. "The difference," 
the merchant affirms dogmatically, "is like heaven and earth."263 
Without acknowledging this particular scene's ironic inscription, 
Sharafiddinov praises the valiant articulation of early reformist 
aspirations: 

Here Chélpon has illuminated the progressive program 
which would be achieved through the dissemination of 
education and science, culture and industry, and 
through the advanced models of Western European 
countries and would lead Turkeston towards future 


development, transforming its inner character in 
preparation for genuine future progress.264 


Perhaps not tantamount to a subtextual recantation, the prostitute's 
momentary personification of these radiant Western educational 
values problematizes the jadid merchant's noble exhortations and 
the simplicity of the reform he espouses. Through such 
contradictions the novel diverges from the binary oppositions of 
colonizer and colonized, invader and native, and further represses 
the possibility of narrative resolution. 

The conversation between Miryoqub and the jadid merchant 
is fundamentally a protracted critique of Russian empire and a 


conversionary narrative, rescuing Miryoqub from his past 


262 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 188. 
263 Chdlpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 188. 


264 Sharafiddinov, Chdélpon, p. 76. 
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colonialist oblivion. But before Miryoqub can fervently declare 


himself a jadid, one of his most grievous fears must be dispelled. 
Radical redistribution of wealth and property and the complete 
destruction of the bourgeoisie are repellent ideas that Miryoqub 
has seen attributed to the jadid movement, a misapprehension 


which his interlocutor again promptly corrects: 


No, no! Never. As I said to you before: those are the 
socialists. The jadids are not socialists. Never! 
Never!265 


Through their dialogue greater incriminations of a purportedly 
emancipatory movement are generated; the jadids appear 
enlightened and magnanimous, but hopelessly reactionary, hardly 
amenable to the radically violent social transformations which the 
Bolsheviks and communists advanced. With these contemporary 
imbrications of class and gender, the narrative reverses the heroic 
jadid representation, constructing a pejorative image of those who 
were already being objectified as opponents to Soviet progress.266 
The novel never surpasses a central paradox of Uzbek historical 
fiction: recuperating native acts of reform and resistance within the 
context of official Soviet denunciation. Despite Miryoqub's apparent 


revelation and conversion, the narrative reimputes to him a 


265 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 190. 


266 By 1932 the great urgency of condemning and repudiating the defunct 
jadid movement compelled Fayzulla Khojaev, the main leader of the Uzbek 
Republic, to recompose his essay on the history of the 1920 Bukharan 
revolution. Only in the post-communist period has his original 1926 essay 
been republished, an adulatory account of Bukharan reformists. See Hakim 
Sattoriy's interview with Dilorom A'zamovna in "Asarning Qayta Tughilishi," 
Khalq S6zi, 11 May 1996, p. 4. 
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residual enamorment of empire, a bourgeois desire for continued 


masculine privileges and prerogatives. When asked if he also has a 
Muslim wife, Miryoqub hesitates, attempting to deceive the 
merchant: "Yes, of course--actually no; I mean that I used to have 
one."267 Thus the disjunctures between his new acceptance of jadid 
principles, among them the advocacy of native female equality and 
education, and his uncontrollable libertine practices hinder the 
protagonist's evolution and withdrawal from the teleology of 
colonial subservience. 

While Miryoqub's metamorphosis seems fraudulent, an 
interpretation underlying his representation, the novel retains 
interest in those characters who remain more stagnant or more 
"narcissisticly ahistorical."268 The qualities of human behavior 
contributing to empire are magnified in these characters, 
subverting the discourse which they have constituted throughout 
the narrative. An absolute loyalty to the Russian tsar is repeatedly 
expressed by Mingboshi, but the contexts in which he proclaims 
this sentiment are incriminatory and deracinated. After 
implementing the Russian government's unprecedented order of 
conscription of native troops during World War One, Mingboshi 
rebukes his tax collector for praising him as a historic protector of 


the Islamic people of the Turkic world: "I do not care about your 


267 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 188. 
268 The phrase is used in Sara Suleri, "Woman Skin Deep: Feminism and the 


Postcolonial Condition," in Identities, eds. Henry Louise Gates, Jr. and Kwame 
Appiah (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1995), p. 146. 
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nationality thing; nor do I even know anything about your 


Turkey."269 Preferment of self and a habitual contempt for 
indigenous communality or autonomy have characterized both 
Mingboshi and Miryoqub, but only the former never repents his 
faithful service as a native elite, savoring the glorious prospect of 
being summoned to St. Petersburg and awarded imperial titles and 
honors. Greater opportunities for agglomeration of wealth and 
power, conspicuous consumption and sexual license are the sensate 
requirements which determine Mingboshi's perception of his 
personal and public fidelities. Through intermittent definitional 
decline and contamination, the word ‘fidelity’ is deployed within 
blatantly incongruent scenes. Itlik (an Uzbek adjectival noun 
derived from the word dog/it) defines Mingboshi's fidelity as a 
grotesque obsequiousness before colonial authority. When 
transformed into a compound verb (itlik gilmog) the narrative uses 
the word to describe his voracious sexual promiscuity, specifically 
his orgy within the Russian brothel. Both rhetorically and 
symbolically the fidelity of Mingboshi becomes degenerative and 
repulsive, with him ultimately bestialized through Miryoqub's 


narrative: 
And because Mingposhi was a man created from a dog, 
he seized everything, and tore at everything in the 


paws of others; and like a mad, insatiable lion he 
wanted to devour everything with one ferocious bite.2/° 


269 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 217. 


270 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 129. 
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His iniquity, according to Miryoqub, is unsatisfied and unlimited, 
invigorated only by his excessive alcoholic indulgence. In this more 


nefarious state Mingboshi commits his most offensive and 


unnatural acts: 


When intoxicated would it be possible to selecta 
woman? To the drunkard's eyes a mouse seems an 
elephant and an elephant a mouse... There is nothing 
like drunken revelry to magically convert an old hag 
into a beautiful girl!271 


Miryoqub's description of his companion arouses disgust, but also 
functions as his primary form of self-construction and self- 
vindication. The polarization between Miryoqub and Mingboshi 
constantly collapses, inscribing the uncertainty of this narrative's 
vision. 

Disparity between the two male protagonists, although 
repeated and reinforced, is undermined within the novel, 
disrupting the narrative's conclusiveness. Because Miryoqub is 
tormented by his own culpability and corruption, the clarity with 
which he can distinguish himself from Mingboshi again implies 
deception. Internal and external subterfuge dominates their 
colonial world, an unstable condition amplifying and effacing each 
detestable act. Neither Miryoqub nor Mingboshi possess the 
capacity to examine their own behavior, but seek validation 
through their practiced vehemence and indomitability, with 


personal advantage paramount to any sense of abstract community. 


271 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 129. 
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After Mingboshi is criticized by a seditious newspaper for closing a 


jadid school, banishing its teacher and pursuing a fourth wife (an 
excessive polygamous marriage according to local standards), 
Miryoqub restores his reputation through a fictitious newspaper, 
lauding Mingboshi as a supremely loyal servant of the tsar. In this 
early scene which introduces the jadid movement, the novel 
allegorizes the profound inability of both Mingboshi and Miryoqub 
to broach an understanding of contemporary social criticism and 
innovation. Without any semblance of comprehension Mingboshi 
violently opposes the jadids and is hardly able to recall them in his 


conversation with Miryoqub: 


What are the jadids? What does that word mean? 

I already explained that to you when you closed down 
their school. 

You think that I can even remember? 

The word jadid probably means new. They want to 
introduce innovation in our homeland... New learning, 
new schools, new customs, new clothes, everything 
new... 

Who is harmed by the old ways? 

I don't know... But this is their evil plot, so I hear. 

Are you saying they want new rulers and new judges! 
Of course. The jadids say let there be rulers pleasing to 
themselves...272 


Narrative progression and discourse are based upon the bilateral 
hostility between jadid and conservative, but the novel also 
articulates and critiques the artificiality of that conflict. During 


their dialogue Mingboshi's recriminations against the jadids never 


272 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, pp. 96-97. 
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wane in intensity, or are later retracted through some 


contemplative, revelatory moment; yet the unimpeachable 
propriety of his accusers is undermined, particularly their own 
polygamous relationships. "Somehow the eyes of these jadids 
cannot see (one of their own) even when he has ten wives, "273 he 
caustically remarks. Miryoqub, with equal acrimony, discredits the 


ingenuousness of the jadids and their supporters: 


Yes... The jadids curse the rich who oppose the new 
school as ignorant fools. But any rich man who offers 
any kind of support is praised on and on as some kind 
of social model...274 


The novel therefore evades the dichotomy between jadid and 
conservative, contesting and conflating these two distinct positions, 
and deconstructing the discursive divisions according to which each 
character is classified and positioned. 

"If colonialism takes power in the name of history," Bhabha 
states, "it repeatedly exercises its authority through the figures of 
farce."275 The defilement of empire as both a consecrated word and 
discourse is performed throughout the narrative, reinscribing 
metropolitan vulnerability and absurdity. Mingboshi, a quasi- 
official of the Russian colonial administration, employs the 
perennial cant of preserving the empire in his enforcement of the 


1916 military conscription decree. The shrewd tax-collector, whose 


273 Chdlpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 97. 
274 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 97. 


275 Homi Bhabha, The Location of Culture (New York: Routledge, 1994), p. 85. 
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public faithfulness ingratiates him with his superior, later recoils at 


Mingboshi's mandatory drafting of native peasants, condemning 
him in the ignominious terms of self-loathing and self-destruction. 
He asks how the Turks of Turkeston can battle against Germany, a 
country allied with their "co-religionists"276 and "co-nationals"27’ of 
Turkey. Mingboshi's desecration of native unity in defense of the 
Russian empire signifies, the tax-collector whispers, their own 
remorseless cultural fragmentation under colonialism. Mingboshi 
and other native colonial elites, he concludes, are inflicting through 
their devotion to imperial duty the perverse ruination of Turkeston: 
"These stupid animals foul holy Bukhara-these are the poisonous 
microbes within the Islamic people that have brought us to this 
stage."278 A fidelity to imperial order has forestalled Mingboshi's 
recognition of the Russian empire's volatile historical period, 
precipitated by world war, domestic opposition and insurrection, 
and native reform and independence movements. Mingboshi 
represents the crucial instrumental character inculcated and 
exalted by an imperial system, confining him to an arrested state of 
desiring and protecting empire. Both ludicrous and tragic in its 
narrative ramifications, the novel avoids any diminutions and 
depletions of Mingboshi's loyalty. He becomes bewildered, for 
example, by the tax-collector's rhetorical question: "Will the Russian 


276 Chdlpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 217. 
277 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 217. 
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government really distribute weapons to our Muslim-Turk 


men?"279 "The government," offering his own sober reply, "is not 
insane."280 Mingboshi immediately relapses into his conditioned 
and unquestionable loyalty, vowing to gather and arm local men in 
battle against the imperial enemy, Germany. Through the rhetoric 
of bodily contagion, religious contamination and apostasy, the figure 
of Mingboshi represents a violent displacement of the discourse of 
native self-identity. 

The novel examines both the semantic and metaphysical 
constructions of empire, questioning the intricate co-configurations 
between colonizer and colonized, and registering the 
representational uncontainability of domination or emancipation. 
The discursive domain is also narrated through the trope of the 
privileged racial body. Asymmetrical cultural authority and 
relations between Muslim and Christian, Turk and Russian, are 
incorporated throughout the jadid merchant's historical explanation 
of Central Asia's crisis. The binary logos of that opposition and the 
desire for cultural metamorphosis are enacted through the body of 
the Russian prostitute, the main Russian character. In this text race 
is not the defining feature constituting Otherness; the dichotomous 
religious and cultural values between Islam and Christianity rather 
than skin color are the primary signifiers of difference and the 


basis of identity. But whiteness, while not a precise narrative 


279 Chdlpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 216. 


280 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 216. 
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designation, is an underlying positivity, and a trope of regeneration 


through the intermingling of dark and white bodies. For Frantz 
Fanon the racial polarization that is discoursed through black and 
white bodies (black men with white women) exerts a profound 
psycho-symbolic influence, mediating and vindicating such 
statements as follows: "When my restless hands caress those white 
breasts, they grasp white civilization and dignity and make them 
mine."281 A muted statement, but one similarly complicit with the 
privileging of whiteness, is garnered from E. M. Forster's A Passage 
to India. Mcbryde asserts: "The darker races are always attracted 
to the fairer, but never vice versa."282 The legacy of racial 
dichotomization, with its sexual matrices of desired and undesired, 
continues to be central to the modern critique of European 
orientalism. In Night and Day the textual invasiveness of this 
discourse on white womanhood structures Miryoqub's fascination 
with Mariia Stepanovna. The iconographic white body thus offers 
him consummation and rejuvenation, both individual and 
communal, evoking Fanon's conflated image of European sexual and 
civilizational access. 

In order to secretly transport funds to his brother in Berlin 
during World War One, Miryoqub requires a very poised and 


confidential courier, a person familiar with European languages and 


281 Frantz Fanon, Black Skin, White Masks (New York: Grove Press, Inc., 
1967), p. 63 


282 E. M. Forster, A Passage to India (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
1984), p. 219. 
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with no inclination to return to Turkeston. Because of her apparent 


composure, social isolation and desire to rejoin her family in Russia, 
Miryoqub befriends the novice Russian prostitute Mariia as his 
intended courier. The plot to transfer business funds to Germany 
without arousing Russian colonial government suspicion evolves 
into a courtship narrative, with Miryoqub and Mariia contained ina 
conventional romance paradigm. Oppositions, however, between 
legitimate and illegitimate sensuality and marital and non-marital 
sexuality produce constant narrative disequilibrium, constructing 
and contesting the dialectical image of these characters. His 
eroticization of Mariia consists of purchasing her service, confining 
her to his hotel room, but never indulging himself, gratified that 
her door will open only for his non-sexual visits: '"This door that 
will open for me is locked to all others," he said to himself.'283 
Within the brothel reciprocal sexual abstention, voluntary and 
coercive, valorizes intimacy over spectacle and Miryoqub over 
Mingboshi. In this trope of purification, Miryoqub insulates Mariia 
from the degradation of prostitution, redeeming her for his own 
legitimate matrimonial advantage. The loss of self which Georges 
Bataille associates with the temptation towards sexual excess and 
bestiality is replicated in this novel through Mingboshi, a regressive 
character who "yielding to that urge is no longer human but, like 


the beasts, a prey of blind forces in action, wallowing in blindness 


283 Chdélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 157. 
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and oblivion."28+ While both men have simultaneously occupied 


various rooms in the brothel, the narrative reifies these scenes as 
binary oppositions, one sanctified by renewed virtue and sexual 
control, the other a sordid bacchanalian orgy. The concatenation of 
his personal restraint and his attraction to jadid reform locates 
Miryoqub within a reconstituted discourse, but Mingboshi achieves 
stagnation, endlessly performing and fusing the unbounded 
pleasures of his colonial and carnal devotions. 

Neither Miryoqub not Mariia understand each other's 
language; linguistic discourse becomes a labyrinthine source of 
concealment rather than communication, demanding a creative 
repertoire of constructing meaning and interpretation. To the 
narrative discordance of religion and race, language is another 
antagonism between Miryoqub and Mariia, another mediation of 
separate realities. But linguistic impasse reaffirms the primacy of 
language in producing reality, a postmodernist position which 
Barthes succinctly states as "there is nothing real without 
language."285 Exasperated by their mutual unintelligibility 
Miryoqub resorts to partial pantomime: "At last he attempted to 
explain his purpose primarily through gesticulations and facial 
expressions, using a language that could not have ever seemed like 


Russian."286 Once her understanding of this "strange Asiatic"287 


284 Georges Bataille, Death and Sensuality: A Study of Eroticism and Taboo 
(New York: Walker, 1962), p. 105. 


285 Roland Barthes, The Grain of the Voice, (New York: Hill and Wang, 1985), 
p. 162. 
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increases, she agrees to serve as his European courier, but also 


stipulates that he not touch her. He, in turn, requires that she not 
receive any future customers, a condition which the narrator tropes 
as benign oriental enslavement: "The woman was delighted to 
comply with the request of this 'severe Muslim' who now appeared 
like the tyrant from A Thousand and One Nights."288 All of the 
prerequisites for order--religious, racial and linguistic unanimity— 
are superseded by the authority of this laboriously constructed 
verbal agreement. The oppositions between Miryoqub and Mariia 
are resolved through the performative acquisition of language in 
the creation of identity. Colonial differentiations proliferate, but 
the novel's sustaining interest is the interstitial identity created 
within that colonial polarization. Addressing the particularity of 
this identity, Bhabha comments on a cultural order without 


imposed assimilation and acculturation: 


What is at issue is the performative nature of 
differential identities: the regulation and negotiation of 
those spaces that are continually, contingently, ‘opening 
out', remaking the boundaries, exposing the limits of 
any claim to a singular or autonomous sign of 
difference—be it class, gender or race. Such 
assignations of social differences—where difference is 
neither One nor the Other, but something else besides, 
in-between--find their agency in a form of the 
‘future’...289 


286 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 136. 
287 Chdlpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 136. 


288 Cholpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 138. A reference to the narrator 
Scheherazade in the Arabian Nights. 
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The encounter between Miryoqub and Mariia metaphorizes the 


most urgent colonialist juxtapositions, but also inserts the 
interstitial paradigm, a textualization not of effacement of identity, 
but of human mutability and adaptability through new language. 

As Mariia gradually yields to Miryoqub's avuncular affections, 
the narrative constricts the figurative space occupied by his original 
native wife, relegating her to an anguished and prosaic domesticity. 
Miryoqub's process of jadid conversion, contrasted with Mingboshi's 
self-indulgent stultification, involves an atonement that excludes 
and silences his wife. Through her Western education and 
modernity, Mariia represents his wife's opposite, a metropolitan 
Russian woman acting as the synthesis of what Miryoqub now 
seeks personally and conceptually in his transformation. But the 
narration belies the superiority and authenticity of this 
transformation, returning Miryoqub once again to his first wife 
before his unannounced departure with Mariia. To his 
estrangement, although acute and repented, is added his 
callousness when he refrains from visiting his children or sleeping 
with his waiting wife, feigning a desire to rest in the night air 
outside and leaving before all are awakened. The deprivation of 
intimacy which Miryoqub inflicts upon his wife is later redirected 
towards himself. While Mariia sleeps in their train compartment, 
Miryoqub marvels at the beauty of her white limbs, transmuting 


this into a scene of the unattainable object of desire: 


289 Bhabha, Location of Culture, p. 219. 
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Not even for an instant could Miryoqub stop looking at 
her. He stood above almost luxuriating in the image of 
this voluptuous body. 'All mine, this beautiful being is 
mine, all mine,' he rejoiced.290 


Thus the radiant body that captivates Miryoqub is used to displace 
his wife, paradoxically dismembering his original family so that he 
might embrace the modernist virtues he belatedly admires. 
Eroticism is imposed on the white body, but the legitimate 
sensuality of his wife is inhibited by the image of her complete 
subalternity. The polarization of these two women reflects the 
figural transformation of Miryoqub, sanctioning this stereotypical 
graduation from his dark past to a bright future. In this 
catachrestical narrative Miryoqub's possession of the white body 
necessitated his disparagement of the dark, disguised in the 
conventional rhetoric of native regeneration and emancipation. 
After reaching Moscow Miryoqub immediately marries Mariia ata 
local mosque, a closural event preceding his transition to an 
allegedly metropolitan culture, identity and future. However, the 
novel questions this discursive strategy of modernization which 
requires the debasement and replacement of an indigenous female 
subject: Miryoqub's patriarchal marginalization of his native wife 
functions as an internal contradiction within the liberational 
discourse that he now appropriates. 

Chélpon's early denunciations of Central Asian cultural 
degradation affirmed the validity and necessity of Soviet doctrines 


290 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 178. 
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of radical social progress and innovation. In a 1920 essay Chélpon 


employs the image of an arriving Soviet train (the Red East) as the 
millennial development in the modern history of Turkeston, 
instigating a new moral order untouched by past cultural 
decomposition and decadence. Criticism of cultural vulgarization 
and regression are central to this essay's troping of colonial 
normality. "The horrible trains of the old world," Chélpon asserts, 
"used to bring vodka, prostitutes and gambling to Turkeston, the 
gates of social revolution, and the East ..."29! But in this new age 
the trains are the source of monumental progress, offering "science 
and education, enlightenment, refinement, good intentions and 
comradeship."292 Although a critique of colonial Turkeston 
pervades Chélpon's later novel, suggesting an intertextual 
continuity, the glorious distinction between tsarist and Soviet 
worlds is left unauthenticated within Night and Day. Both in 
content and organization the narrative averts a reinstatement of 
the binary historical images derived from the 1920 essay, evoking 
a more disillusioning sense of a utopic future. We can therefore 
interpret a strategy of dissent in this novel through its textual acts 
of omitting and devaluating dominant binary oppositions. 


291 Chélpon's essay on "Qizil Sharq" (the Red East) train was published in the 
Ishtirokiyun newspaper, 17 March 1920. Sherali Turdiev includes this essay 
in his "Baynalmilalchilik An'analari," Sovet Ozbekiston 2 February 1991, p. 3. 
Sharafiddinov refers to several anti-tsarist essays of Chélpon in Istiqlol 
Fidoyilari (Toshkent: Sharq, 1993). 


292 Turdiev, “Baynalmilalchilik An'analari," p. 3. 
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Inherited gender paradigms and their inculcation of female 


subordination were themes elicited by Uzbek historical fiction 
during the early Soviet period. The operations of established 
romance discourse were mediated through this literature, but also 
contested and subverted, destabilizing the conventional 
representations of relations between native men and women. 
According to several reformers the practice of veiling symbolized 
an Islamic heritage of female deprivation and seclusion. A similar 
criticism, as Niliifer GGle demonstrates, was simultaneously 
employed by Ottoman Westernists who "argued that only the 
emancipation of woman from the religious constraints and 
traditional ties would bring on the civilizing process..."293 By the 
end of the nineteenth century an ever increasing collection of 
printed Western travel literature attested to the oppressed status 
of veiled Middle Eastern women. This European construction of 
Otherness, however, vindicated both imperial and domestic 
representations, absolving one patriarchal system over another. 
From the extreme oppressiveness of this texted East, Western 
travelers returned home, invariably appeased by their more 
innately liberal culture. The orientalist intention and attraction of 
these travel narratives are analyzed throughout Judy Mabro's 
study, in which she argues that the troping of the veiled woman 
articulated explicit and implicit Western assumptions of self- 


presentation. In her analysis the veiled woman offers crucial 


293 Niliifer Géle, The Forbidden Modern: Civilization and Veiling (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1996), p. 13. 
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mythical and conceptual counter-distinction to a European 


audience: 


...the assumption made by travelers that veiled women 
were necessarily more oppressed, more passive, more 
ignorant than unveiled women led to exaggerated 
statements about the imprisoned existence of women in 
‘the Orient' as compared to the total freedom enjoyed by 
women in Europe. Of course women were oppressed in 
both societies to a greater or lesser extent, but by 
commencing with the assumptions that a Western 
lifestyle was of necessity superior, travelers failed to 
recognize the similarities in the situations of the two 
groups of women.294 


Whether in Central Asia or Turkey Westernizing elites criticized the 
veil as a sign of female inequality and oppression, and thereby 
expressed an opposition that coexisted and intersected with a 
specific genre of European travel literature. But the underlying 
content of this cultural liaison with the West must be 
predominantly termed ambivalent and disparate, with colonial 
discourse and conflict a continuously unfolding mediation. Western 
gender culture as a transferential paradigm was discussed within 
various Muslim communities, marking a narrative debate that had 
been initiated during Islam's earliest stages. For Fatima Mernissi 
this debate over the position of women was resumed only under 
European colonial influence: "Paradoxically, fifteen centuries later it 
was colonial power that would force the Muslim states to reopen 


the question of the rights of the individual and of women."295 The 


294 Judy Mabro, Veiled Half-Truths: Western Traveller's Perceptions of 
Middle Eastern Women (New York: I.B. Tauris & Co Ltd, 1996), p. 3. 
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historical novel Night and Day resonates with the heritage of that 


debate. 

In this study of Uzbek historical fiction each work has 
complicated the narrative construct of femininity as subservient 
domesticity. A patriarchal economy complements feminine 
vulnerability with masculine domination and predation, subjecting 
the female body to fetishization and transgression. Night and Day 
metaphorically uses veiling to signify the integrity, intimacy, and 
vulnerability of the female body and unveiling to surrender that 
integrity to sexual acts and maternity. The narrative construction 
of the body, as Lori Lefkovitz states, continuously reflects and 
informs a literary culture: "...The body's history in literature is also 
the history of bodily violation; as the body acquires new definition, 
what it means to transgress its boundaries changes accordingly."296 
But this new definition that was implicit in the general discourse of 
Central Asian women's emancipation was never textualized; women 
were representationally dispossessed through the inherited 
conventions of the female body, resubjected through the privileged 
sign of the veil. While Chélpon critiques the veil's cultural 
inscription of bodily violability and inviolability, his narrative 
idealizations of modesty, chastity and purity are again figured 
through the veiled woman, allowing a familiar masculine subtext to 


295 Fatima Mernissi, The Veil and the Male Elite: A Feminist Interpretation of 
Women's Rights in Islam (New York: Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1987), p. 188. 


296 Lori Lefkovitz, ed., Textual Bodies: Changing Boundaries of Literary 
Representation (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1997), p. 1. 
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revert the novel's redefining of the female body. The textual 


female body is therefore made sacred and sublime under the veil, 
the sign of the discourse being questioned and transgressed. Ina 
conventional masculine trope, Zebi, the girl whose father will force 
her to marry Mingboshi, appears most vivacious and most 
delightful through the relinquishments of her veil which contains 
and controls her body. When Zebi's imperious father leaves their 


home she and her friend are metaphorically released: 


The tiny window of the cage at last opened! And now 
opening their wings nothing remained except to flee-- 
flying towards the boundless sky and escaping into the 
heavens. Without even hesitating to veil themselves, 
the girls violently pulled their paranji (veils) over their 
heads and tossed them on to the ground...297 


Immediately the narrator's interest gravitates toward the 
recontaining of these unveiled girls, directing and controlling them 
through eventual male courtship and marital union: 


But who would be pleased with the opening of this tiny 
window? Who would be enraptured? Who would taste 
the pleasures of this freedom? Who would do justice to 
this site where a mother's honor had been so carefully 
laid? Whom would they embrace; whom would they 
kiss?298 


The female subjugation which this narrator contests is displaced 
through his romanticizing of their status, sanctioning their 


restrained condition as a necessary protective stage preceding the 


297 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 36. 


298 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 37. 
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responsibility of matrimony, female exuberance and temptation 


being subdued by approaching marital order. The central figure of 
Zebi, the critic Sharafiddinov enthusiastically proclaims, registers 
female innocence and vulnerability as transcendental qualities 
operating within the novel: "She has still not yet seen life's 
bitterness, encountered destiny's unmerciful blows, nor endured 
devastating sorrow and torment."299 But a conventional narrative 
of female innocence and frailty reinscribes patriarchal constructs of 
gender, nullifying the defiance of unveiling; the female body 
despite both the jadid and Soviet rhetoric of liberation is thus 
continually refetishized and oppressed. 

To declare, as Gareth Griffiths warns, a native voice at 
variance with colonial discourse and domination requires 
homogenization of indigenousness.390 For both reformists and 
conservatives the veil was symbolic of native authenticity and 
accordingly reviled or praised as an instrument of cultural identity 
and organization. Therefore narrative applications of the veil by 
competing groups articulated with conflicted, but distinct and 
autonomous representations of an authentic Central Asian culture. 
Allusions to veiling in this novel are ambivalent, both a practice 
and a sign of native femininity and subalternity to be either 
extolled or eradicated. Narrative intervention against the veil was 


not only inhibited by patriarchal conventions, but also by the 


299 Sharafiddinov, Chélpon, p. 65. 


300 Gareth Griffiths, "The Myth of Authenticity," in De-Scribing Empire, eds. 
Chris Tiffin and Alan Lawson (New York: Routledge, 1994), pp. 70-85. 
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reinscription of the veil as a legitimating sign of nativehood 


specifically against Russian colonial authority. During her murder 
trial conducted by a special prosecutor of the Russian government, 
Zebi refuses to unveil for identification purposes, more fearful of 
this local humiliation than impending tsarist punishment. The 
cultural dignity and protection garnered from her veil is used 
against this insouciant Russian official, pleasing the native court- 
room audience. Zebi adamantly protests: 

Let me die first! Do you really expect me to show my 


face to all these men? Would it not be better for me to 
die right now?301 


Through his translator the Russian prosecutor then threatens to 
have stationed military guards forcefully remove her veil, a 
warning which Zebi cleverly turns against her predominantly 


native male audience: 


What kind of disgrace is this! Are there any real men 
sitting here! I'd rather die a thousand times!302 


With each man almost in embarrassment averting his eyes Zebi 
finally permits a respected teacher to partially view her face and 
thus verify the accused's identity before the court. Colonial 
authority inflicts bodily violation upon this "simple Muslim girl";303 


Zebi's honor which native patriarchy is obligated to preserve is 


301 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 258. 
302 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 258. 


303 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimuni, p. 259. 
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placed in opposition to imperial profanity, her principled defiance 


implying and impugning native male conformity and passivity. The 
narrator's poignant characterization of Zebi is also structured 
through this bitter caricature of colonial legal representatives 
(Russian and native) who repeatedly alter the murder victim's 
name in court records. Thus the fatally poisoned Akbarali 
Mingboshi is transformed into Umarali, Amir Oghli and Qambar 
Vali, warranting the narrator's sardonic comment that all native 
(Sart) names are actually identical. In Gogolesque caricature the 
unprofessional prosecutor delights in his own ornate calligraphy 
while nominally presiding over these court proceedings, 
nonchalantly sentencing Zebi to several years of Siberian exile at 
the trial's conclusion. The scene therefore invokes the veil as a 
discursive object which integrates and sustains Turkeston cultural 
identity and community against colonial intrusion, textualizing and 
conjoining female bodily sanctity with the body of the Turkeston 
nation. 

Discord within bigamous and polygamous marital 
relationships contributes to the poisoning of a protagonist in Night 
and Day, Days Gone By and the Rich Man and the Servant.304 
During a senior wife's secret attempt to murder Zebi, she 
unintentionally poisons their husband Mingboshi, a crime to which 
she never confesses despite her genuine bereavement and remorse. 


Narrative associations of non-monogamous marriages with excess, 


304 For an account of this intertextual parallel see Hafiz Abdusamatov, 
"Hamza va Chélpon," Ozbekiston Adabiyoti va San‘ati, 6 April 1990, p. 3. 
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instability and fragmentation were expressed throughout Uzbek 


historical fiction, condemning multiple marital relations as 
meretricious and perverse, a wanton deformation of Islamic laws 
and traditions rather than an act of male magnanimity. Male 
governance and male prerogative are central to the institution of 
polygamy. As Felicity Nussbaum states: "Dividing and conquering 
the women who quarrel for his favors, the polygamist resembles a 
sovereign who politically manipulates one group against another in 
order to maintain his power."395 The four wives of Mingboshi 
inveterately compete against each other for his rewards and 
therefore fluctuate in bodily superfluity and interchangeability, a 
condition which each resents. In these works of Uzbek historical 
fiction polygamy fixes women in conflict, forestalling any distinct 
collective action to their mutual advantage. Chdélpon's novel asserts 
polygamous male authority over this complex of female jealousies 
and rivalries which, as this dialogue between two of Mingboshi's 
Wives suggests, undermines an effective and sustained sisterhood. 
Poshshahon's hesitant voicing of their collective repression 


produces only further insidiousness within their domestic world: 


...Neither you nor I are guilty. Which one of us ever 
hoped to marry this man? All of us were married off 
by our parents without any discussion. Who cared 
about our tears--what do you say?306 


305 Felicity Nussbaum, Torrid Zones (Baltimore: John Hopkins University 
Press, 1995), p. 82. 


306 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 59. 
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But Poshshohon's sympathetic and conciliatory conversation is 


stifled by her co-wife who, having been the first selected by 
Mingboshi, considers herself more deserving of deference and 
devotion, covetously remembering her husband's sole attention. 
Both of these despairing wives therefore find common cause only in 
the elimination of Mingboshi's fourth wife; the conspiratorial 
poisoning of their youthful rival Zebi is intended to restore an 
equanimity to their polygamous marriage which, as both 
individually recognize, was a complete fiction accepted at one's 
peril. Female expendability rather than harmonious female 
collectivity is presented through the image of volatile polygamous 
marriage, the gendered logic of which again privileges adroit male 
authority and domination over chaotic female emancipation and 
autonomy. 

The alleged moral turpitude of Muslim religious leaders was a 
major theme of Uzbek historical fiction. Through narrative 
presentations of religious corruption and hypocrisy, dissenting 
native intellectuals sought to detract from the primacy of Islam in 
Central Asian subaltern identity and values, an act that both 
brazenly defaced and reconstituted indigenous cultural heritage. 
The novel Night and Day deploys disparaging representations of 
Muslim clerics who excel only in sophistry, aggrandizement and 
gross vulgarity, the very antithesis of proper religious 
comportment. But Chdlpon's figurative strategy of indictment, 
while affirming an abstract identification with the exploited, 


problematizes his own stereotyping of Muslim leaders and their 
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behavior. In order to please his religious master (Ishon) and finally 


perform the hajj through the patronage of a wealthy elite, Sufi 
coerces his daughter Zebi into marriage with Mingboshi, a man 
whom he previously scorned as an unscrupulous hypocrite. After 
his daughter's forced exile for the murder of Mingboshi, Sufi seeks 
the advice of his religious master who had proposed and arranged 
Zebi's marriage. Still drunk from an earlier wedding party in which 
he was the requisite honored guest, Ishon viciously derides the 
mournful and hopeless Sufi: 


Advice, Ishon said, bursting into laughter. Is there any 
kind of advice for the father whose child has just 
murdered a man, Sufi? Why didn't these foolish 
Russians send this child's father with her? Oh these 
unbelievers do have a very peculiar sense of justice, 
right Sufi?!307 


The particular religious order and hierarchy to which Sufi had 
submitted and devoted himself implodes irrevocably during this 
scene; all his aspirations, both material and spiritual, personal and 
familial, are destroyed, forcing him in his disillusioned rage to 
assault Ishon and flee. Rallying his religious students and disciples 
Ishon soon captures Sufi, subjecting him to a public flogging for 
which each participant is later surreptitiously rewarded several 
rubles. The novel begins and concludes with the figure of Sufi, 
completing the textual critique and descent of inherited native 
religiosity. In separate scenes Sufi and his daughter have been 


ruined through the complicity and corruption of their own Muslim 


307 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 268. 
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institutions, a statement that corresponds with Soviet constructions 


of Turkeston's historical reality, but belies the simple 
contiguousness between an Islamic religious system and its varied 
adherents. 

In his essay on Chélpon's Night and Day the critic Q6shjonov 
describes the novel's peripheral character T6ra as an accomplished 


native informant: 


He has mastered local languages such as Uzbek and 
Farsi. He has collected and carefully examined rare 
manuscripts of the local population. And he has 
published studies regarding these manuscripts in the 
major publications.398 


While not distrustful of this native orientalist's sincere interest or 
standards of scholarship, Qd6shjonov classifies T6ra's meticulous 
historical studies as inevitably contributing to Russia's "dominating, 
restructuring, and having authority"3°9 over colonial Turkeston. 
Availing themselves of Téra's detailed information, Russian 
colonialists gradually "improve the structure of metropolitan 
empire"310 through his service. Within this colonial context the 
recuperation and narration of a native past are to be produced 
through the native historical voice which evokes and reinscribes 


cultural memory, a rejection of the authority of others to speak for 


308 Matyoqub Qéshjonov, ""Kecha va Kunduz' Romanida Obrazlar Tizmasi," 
Ozbek Tili va Adabiyoti, 3-4 (1992): 10. 


309 The eminent phrase is found in Edward Said's Orientalism (New York: 
Vintage Books, 1979), p. 3. 


310 Qéshjonov, "'Kecha va Kunduz' Romanida,": 11. 
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the colonized. But both Tora and Miryoqub have performed a 


devastating reversal of this decolonizing strategy: reconstituting a 
native archive for metropolitan consumption and utilization without 
internalizing its past cultural values of identity, resistance and 
transformation. Collected historical sources circulate in a dominant 
imperial exterior and consequently reconceal an indigenous 
historical tradition from the colonized. Tora's gratitude to 

Miryoqub seems appropriately induced and determined by his own 


Eurocentrism: 


You have provided me with invaluable sources, 
Miryoqub. And your contribution to culture is equally 
invaluable. Why just last year I wrote an article ina 
Petrograd journal on that history book you gave me. I 
mentioned your name too. Now in England, France and 
the German countries much was written about that book 
in magazines. Thank you Miryoqub! You have donea 
great service.311 


Despite his scholarly immersion in native historical records, Tora 
appears absolutely bereft of the historical imagination that would 
enable unified resistance and subversion of European colonial 
domination. 

Parry states that "the project of postcolonial critique is 
designated as deconstructing and displacing the Eurocentric 
premises of a discursive apparatus which constructed the Third 
World not only for the West but also for the cultures so 
represented."312 According to a 1936 review of Chélpon's Night and 


3i1 Chélpon, Yana Oldim Sozimni, p. 143. 
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Day the novel presents the “historical truth"313 of the collusive 


relationship between early twentieth century jadid reformists and 
the Russian tsarist government. The critic seeks out those textual 
inscriptions within the narrative which coincide with Soviet 
teleological precepts of progress, reimposing a disparity between 
native reformist and Russian revolutionary. But to appropriate this 
novel as a complete disavowal of the indigenous resistance 
personified by the jadids disregards the text's ambivalence and 
indeterminacy and superimposes an interpretive community that 
was still fragmented despite Soviet ideological regimentation. A 
Turkeston suffering from profound inner vacuity and reversion, 
one of the dominant tropes perpetuated through Uzbek historical 
fiction, sanctioned imperial intrusion and subjugation, an ordeal in 
which numerous native intellectuals were compliant and later 
executed. While affiliated with this representational 
instrumentation of an Orient, the novel suggests the tragic ethos 


enveloping both native conformity and resistance. 


312 Parry, "Resistance Theory," p. 174. 
313 A portion of this review is included in Salohiddin Mamajonov, 


"Chélponning Nasriy va Dramaturgik Ijodi," in Chélponning Badiiy Olami, ed. 
Naim Karimov (Toshkent: Fan, 1994), p. 80. 
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Chapter VI 


The Sins of the Father: Creating Resistance Literature 


Throughout the process of reconstituting and rehabilitating 
Uzbek historical fiction during the perestroika period both personal 
and collective representations of cultural deprivation were 
expressed. Each text examined in this study has been configured 
by multiple influences involved with Uzbek cultural production; 
authorial and non-authorial discourses and activities affected the 
position, socialization and transmission of these literary works, a 
process continued by subsequent generations of Uzbek authors, 
scholars and institutions. We have seen that Uzbek historical 
fiction was re-presented in the perestroika era by those who were 
critiquing their own conformity to Soviet imperial prerogatives and 
registering their estrangement through these earlier texts. 
However, by essentializing texts as congruent with postcolonial 
indictment and subversion, Uzbek critics could not appropriate this 
literature's discursive content, ambivalence and complicity for their 
own reductive, adversarial purposes. Uzbek historical fiction's 
evolution and interaction within the Soviet political system neither 
induced nor precluded postcolonial thematics of imperial resistance; 
rather, as argued in this dissertation, resistance was produced 
through the interconnected operations of cultural homogeneity and 
hybridity, contributing towards the possibilities of native 
emancipation. While an anti-imperial discourse was retroactively 


accredited to this literature, each text's problematizing of resistance 
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would "confront readers with unacknowledged and discomforting 


aspects of reality."314 Uzbek historical fiction narrated native 
culture within the contexts of colonialism and modernity, mediating 
the complexity inherent in cultural differentiation and 
recuperation. 

During the perestroika era memoirs regarding the authors of 
early Uzbek historical fiction and drama proliferated, achieving 
both a historical and polemical authority through corroboration of 
the Uzbek cultural nationalist's critique. Authors of these memoirs 
varied in their social, political and economic positions, but all 
contributed towards the increasing veneration of Uzbek literary 
figures as the unfortunate victims of a repressive Soviet regime. In 
contrast to the standard torrent of accusation and denunciation, 
such memoirs interrogated the legitimacy of Soviet 
historiographical discourse, depicting these jadid authors as 
paragons of a crucial, but arrested native revival and emancipation. 
A son of Qodiriy and a daughter of Fitrat were instrumental in the 
rehabilitations of their respective literary parents, both having 
published a series of vignettes which were unrestrained in their 
expressions of filial devotion and affection. Surviving 
contemporaries would also publicly honor these persecuted 
authors, inverting the consequences of having once been associated 
with alleged enemies of the people and their pernicious movement. 
Idealization of this earlier Uzbek cultural production was therefore 
critical to modern Uzbek self-representation; affiliations with a 


314 Parry, Conrad and Imperialism, p. 1. 
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suppressed past culture and ancestral communality both renewed 


indigenous identification while repudiating imperial subordination, 
fulfilling the nationalist search for historical origins and continuity. 
When Mutavakkal Burhonov recalls his youthful acquaintance with 
Fitrat and Chélpon, his personal suffering which included the 1937 
execution of his older brother who had studied abroad with Fitrat 
and the subsequent suicide of his sister is rendered symptomatic of 
Soviet domination and cruelty.315 Burhonov's vivid memoir of 
Fitrat's home as a center for Uzbek literary and musical activity, 
where old and young, jadid and non-jadid, artists gathered, 
inscribes a privileged image of Uzbek intellectual presence and 
collegiality in spite of impending peril, fragmentation and conflict. 
He notes the assiduous attention which the poet Hamid Olimjon 
received under Fitrat's tutelage, an ironical remembrance because 
of the unsympathetic criticism which Olimjon would later inflict on 
his doomed former mentor in 1936, one year before Fitrat's arrest 
and capital punishment. Such a genre of memoirs reached its 
apogee during perestroika, revising fundamentally not only the 
Soviet historical record, but personalizing the countless acts of 
witness that were suppressed. 

In addition to recuperating the past through personal 
memoir, Uzbek cultural nationalism's strategy included contesting 
native history through extant metropolitan documents. By 


315 Mutavakkil Burkhonov, "Nurli Siymolar," Ozbekiston Adabiyoti va San'‘ati 
18 Apr. 1991, p. 6. The author, born into a prominent Bukharan family in 
1916, visited Fitrat's home frequently. His sister Fotima was briefly married 
to Fitrat. 
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retrieving and publishing classified materials, a preponderance of 


which were only maintained in Moscow government archives, 
Uzbek authors were able to reconfigure jadid reformism's 
historiographical representation. Official records of arrests and 
interrogations, confessions and executions, were thus crucial to the 
displacement of Soviet cultural authority. Where Fitrat, Qodiriy 
and Chélpon might have been incarcerated and executed and where 
their bodies might have been disposed of by Soviet internal 
security forces became standard allegorical references to Uzbek 
cultural devastation within the colonial legacy, again further 
delegitimating the basis of Russian rule. Despite the extreme 
unreliability of such sources, most apparent in transcripts of final 
confessions extracted by force, Uzbek critics would emphasize the 
narrative constructiveness intrinsic to these records in which both 
state authorities and accused authors registered their absolute 
legitimacy. Murtazo Qarshiboev acknowledges the Soviet state's 
authority to fabricate confessions to real and imagined acts of 
criminal disloyalty, but affirms the value in examining these official 
sources as both political and cultural constructs. His selection from 
a portion of Chélpon's interrogation by state security officers in 
1937 demonstrates these documents as narrative sites of cultural 
contest. Accused of being a counter-revolutionary, Chélpon 
carefully associated himself with the Uzbek Republic's highest 
political official, Khojaev, whose generosity could seem grand, if not 


also suspicious: 
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I first became acquainted with Fayzulla Khojaev in 
1919. Our actual relations began in approximately 
1931. In 1930 after Batu, Ramz and another group of 
nationalist counter-revolutionaries were arrested, I was 
terrified that I too would be arrested and perish. 
However, Fitrat informed me that when Fayzulla 
Khojaev visited his home, Khojaev assured him that no 
harm would come to us. During 1931 I was regularly 
criticized in newspapers as a bourgeois nationalist 
counter-revolutionary. Fayzulla Khojaev consoled me 
and offered 300 rubles. He also suggested that I reside 
in Moscow and return to Toshkent once this criticism 
subsided. While living in Moscow between 1932 and 
1934, I met with Fayzulla Khojaev at least on three 
occasions during his visits. He always greeted me with 
joy and gave me money. When I returned to Toshkent 
in 1934, he provided me with a handsome home and 
500 rubles. During a conversation in 1936, he again 
showed his concern for my declining health. He said, 
expressing his appreciation of me as a great poet, that: 
‘We cannot be separated from you.' He then arranged 
for me to receive the best medical treatment and 
care,316 


Chélpon, whose period of refuge in Moscow is corroborated in many 
accounts, concludes his statement by reinvoking a purportedly 
exalted relationship with Khojaev: "Based upon these facts I would 
think that Fayzulla Khojaev recognized Fitrat and me as active 
counter-revolutionary nationalists, but, nevertheless, extended to 
us his patronage."31’ Perhaps the imputation that a major local 
Communist Party leader condoned the literary activities of these 


condemned enemies of the people was entirely fabricated by 


316 Murtazo Qarshiboev, "Muhit Erkidagi Tutqinlik," Sharq Yulduzi 10 (1990): 
196. 


317 Qarshiboev, "Muhit Erkidagi Tutqinlik,": 197. 
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security officers, for Khojaev himself would be sentenced as an 


anti-Soviet conspirator and later executed in 1938. But Qarshiboev 
and other modern Uzbek scholars would garner evidence through 
such state documents of an underlying Uzbek intellectual 
unanimity, where political and cultural elites acted almost in 
concert against greater imperial intrusions, and cunningly 
intervened to protect each other. Only with this historical 
inscription of mutual cooperation between Uzbek elites was the 
cultural retrieval process distinctly more apotheosizing, 
representing these past victims of Soviet purges according to the 
trope of nationalist martyrdom and forestalling the question of 
native complicity and dishonor. 

Centrai Asian complicity within Bolshevik and Soviet 
discourses posed a profound ambiguity for Uzbek cultural 
nationalists during the perestroika period. Legacies denoting 
native intellectual submission structured the postcolonial critique 
disproportionally in terms of inherited national betrayal and 
recovery, guilt and atonement. Modern Uzbek cultural criticism 
inscribed the collective guilt of lost national patrimony, but also 
tended toward the exoneration of those who were complicit in 
native culture's devaluation. Disenchantment with past Uzbek 
elites who incarnated imperial subservience could be supplanted 
by visions of transcendent native resistance and opposition, 
conflating native surrender with insurrection, dispossession with 
disavowal. Therefore both political and cultural Uzbek elites, 


irrespective of their mutual enmity or antagonism, were presented 
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as heroic native sons who defied Soviet imperial commands and 


impositions. Authors such as Fitrat, Qodiriy and Chélpon were 
equated with their contemporary political figures, Khojaev and 
Ikromov; Uzbek fictional and historical texts refigured them as 
uniform in their Uzbek cultural loyalty and uniform in their 
supreme suffering, having been among the numerous victims of 
Stalinist purges during the 1930's. The suppressed works of many 
of these authors were exhibited in ToshkKent's Alisher Navoiy state 
library in 1988, an extraordinary visual display that would evoke 
and gratify longings for past cultural homogeneity. "The 
prohibition of these books," an anonymous author reported after 
visiting this unprecedented display, "inflicted lasting spiritual harm 
on the people."318 But a new era, the author jubilantly asserted, 


was being heralded throughout the Soviet Union: 


Here, at last, the halcyon days have arrived. Because of 
the policies of perestroika and openness those who 
were innocent victims and those who were unjustly 
arrested have been rehabilitated. At last the people 
have the honor of reading their own preserved 
works.319 


Rehabilitation thus rendered conflicted historical discourses and 
personalities indistinguishable, privileging that sense of communal 
loss and victimization over an imperative of historical exactitude 


and critique. 


318 "Oglangan Kitoblar Korgazmasi," Ozbekiston Adabiyoti va San'ati 11 Nov. 
1988, p. 7. 


319 "Oglangan Kitoblar Kérgazmasi," p. 7. 
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Uzbek cultural nationalism sought to identify the historical 


sources of native filiation, the sites in which indigenous and colonial 
Opposition could be inscribed and idealized, and the recorded 
moments of Uzbek surrender that were subject to reconfiguration 
and recantation. The post-Stalin revelations that Soviet security 
agents had obtained through force numerous citizen confessions of 
Pan-Turkic nationalism and sedition undermined the state's public 
authority. By later appropriating and disseminating testimonial 
evidence from this odious legacy, modern Uzbek authors were 
using official records in order to criticize the Soviet state, a strategy 
which would imply governmental rectification, reform and 
continuity while infringing and devitalizing the Russian imperial 
presence. One scholar alluded to an Uzbek Communist Party 
representative whose confession provided ample evidence for 
arrests and prosecutions of higher Uzbek officials. Dismissed in 
1937 from the Communist Party as a "nationalist, enemy of the 
Uzbek people and foreign spy,"329 T6rabekov was masterful in his 
encyclopedic description of labyrinthine anti-Soviet plots which 
invariably involved Uzbekistan's most accomplished political and 


cultural personalities: 


Interrogator: You have been arrested as a counter- 
revolutionary. Are you prepared to fully confess your 
crimes? 

Tédrabekov: I now recognize the futility of avoiding 
personal exposure and will therefore confess my 


320 Fayzulla Qilichev, "Kechikkan Haqiqat," Ozbekiston Adabiyoti va San'‘ati 
23 Nov. 1991, p. 5. 
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activities and those of my co-conspirators. In truth, we 
hoped to overthrow the Soviet government and 
establish a bourgeois state in Uzbekistan.321! 


After elaborating how the Uzbek Republic's senior political leaders, 
Khojaev and Ikromov, conspired to destroy the Soviet Union, 
Térabekov then implicated a number of important cultural 
intellectuals: 


Interrogator: Tell us how culture and publishing was to 
be contaminated and ruined? 

Térabekov: The editors Hasonov and Usmonov were to 
conduct counter-revolutionary activities through the 
newspaper Pravda Vostoka. Such authors as Qodiriy, 
Fitrat and Anqaboy were to prevent the creation of 
progressive artistic works. There was also an effort to 
halt any translations of the classics of Marxism- 
Leninism.322 


According to these records, Térabekov was imprisoned as a 
consequence of his signed confession, but summoned again in 1938 
for further questioning, much to the disappointment of his 


interrogators: 


Are you guilty? 

No... 

But have our witnesses not confirmed your guilt? 

No, everything is a lie, the result of intrigue. I can 
prove this... 

Did you participate in an anti-Soviet organization? 
There never was such an organization and there never 
were any such organizers. 

You are an enemy of the people, a spy and a social 
parasite! What do you have to say? 


321 Qilichev, "Kechikkan Hagqiqat," p. 5. 


322 Qilichev, "Kechikkan Haqiqat," p. 5. 
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I never was an enemy of the people. 
That's enough. Take him outsidel...323 


His dramatic recantation would constitute another allegorical 
indictment of his own historical period, reinforcing the legacy of 
Soviet imperial malevolence and oppression. Within these standard 
documents describing arrests, interrogations and executions were 
the crucial organizational tropes of native defiance and 
dissimulation which modern Uzbek cultural nationalism most 
desired and demanded. For his original confession he was 
imprisoned, but for his recantation he was murdered, neither 
cowardice nor valor having lessened the punishment's severity. 

To rehabilitate these Uzbek political and cultural elites was to 
locate the modern Uzbek audience within a nationalist discourse of 
continuous victimization. Generational distancing from this period 
required greater nationalistic opportunities for collective Uzbek 
involvement with the past, deconstructing the discursive 
representations governing Soviet history and culture. Exculpating 
individual figures was central to the perestroika movement within 
Uzbekistan, but understanding and contemporizing Uzbek culture's 
past consumption and depletion of itself was the more terrifying 
problem. In a posthumously published book dedicated to his 
father, Komil Ikromov, once imprisoned as the adolescent son of an 
‘enemy of the people’ after 1938, examines not only his 
unfortunate family history, but the discourse which sanctioned the 


decimation of early Soviet intellectuals. While guilt and innocence, 


323 Qilichev, "Kechikkan Haqqiat," p. 5. 
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complicity and resistance, pervade his reflections on Akmal 


Ikromov, he attempts to mediate through these questions their 
cultural immensity and irresolvability. In excursions from Russia 
to Uzbekistan before and during the perestroika era, he is 
overwhelmed by the sight of giant posters of his father being borne 
through the Toshkent streets and the official renaming of a 
municipal area after Akmal Ikromov. He is heiplessly mute when 
asked by Sharof Rashidov, the First Secretary of the Uzbekistan 
Communist Party until 1983, how Akmal [kromov would now have 
perceived the modern Uzbekistan: 


What would he have said. How could it happen for 
father to suddenly see through some little window this 
new, fabulously beautiful Toshkent with its great homes 
and fountains, such as I, for example, have never seen 
in Paris? Or would he as if in a plane have seen from 
this small window the Golodnyi steppe sewn with 
cotton, over which cotton harvesting machine roamed 
like elephants. And would he have seen the hundreds 
of automobiles traversing the highway from Toshkent 
to Termez. Or would father have noticed the youth 
along the streets of Toshkent in their imported clothes, 
and only longing for imports. They go about with their 
"diplomats" and their sacks of "Adidas." Where are they 
going? ... What are these young people discussing?324 


In being summoned to perform this sorrowful honor of speaking 
for his executed father, he cannot offer his modern audience any 
graceful semblance of understanding and assurance, incorrigible in 
his personal sense of loss and deprivation. "I do not know," 


ultimately unable to render legitimate contemporary Uzbekistan 


324 Kamil Ikramov, Delo Moego Ottsa (Moscow: Sovetskii Pisatel', 1991), p. 52. 
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through his vatic statement, "what father would see, what he would 


think and what he would say."325 

Because of Komil Ikromov's unending questioning his memoir 
functions as a narrative deferment of the veneration of his father 
which the state would present and prescribe in public discourse. 
The state would homogenize such historical figures as Akmal 
Ikromov and Khojaev within this heroic category of those "who 
perished in the years of Stalin's terror,"326 and who "remain 
forever in the hearts of the people."327 However, his memoir, while 
coming to terms with the magnitude of evil during the Stalin era, 
refuses this nationalistic trivialization of a history predicated on the 
trope of victims and villains, and demands a greater critical 
orientation. He resists allowing his father to become a sacrosanct 
subject, sympathetically affirming his innocence, but questioning an 
Uzbek cultural nationalism which simply redefined the past as 
polarized and unalterable. Throughout this memoir he incorporates 
transcripts from the 1938 court proceedings which resulted in the 
execution of many political elites, including his father. The 
inscribing of the inauthenticity of these recorded accusations and 
confessions is central to his analysis. For him the transcripts are 
permeated with the theatricality of these Uzbek figures, registering 


their evasion of the scene in which they have been positioned, their 


325 Ikramov, Delo Moego Ottsa, p. 52. 
326 "Velikomu Synu Uzbekistana," Pravda Vostoka 29 Oct. 1990, p. 1. 
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defiance of the role in which they have been confined. After 


Khojaev unequivocally confirmed Ikromov's involvement in a 
particular anti-Soviet organization, Ikromov mitigated the guilt of 
his friend and alleged accomplice, an act which only angered the 
prosecutor Vyshinskii: 


Vyshinskii (to the chairman): I should like to pose a 
question to Ikramov. The accused Ikramov, have you 
listened to Khojaev's testimony? 

Ikramov: Yes, I listened. 

Vyshinskii: Do you agree with his testimony? 

Ikramov: No. 

Vyshinskii: The accused Ikramov, were you not a 
member of an underground nationalistic organization in 
1928? 

Ikramov: Yes. 

Vyshinskii: And that organization was called 'National 
Independence' (Milliy Istiklol)? 

Ikramov: Yes, correct. 

Vyshinkii: Khojaev was a member of that underground 
nationalist fascist organization ‘National Independence'? 
Ikramov: No, Fayzulla Khojaev was not. He had his own 
organization. 

Khojaev: I stated that. 

Vyshinskii: This means that Khojaev was in his 
organization and you were in yours. Both were 
bourgeois nationalists. Of the fascistic type, correct? 
Ikramov: Absolutely correct. But we did not establish 
contact ourselves—that is not correct. Contact was 
established under the right center's direction.328 


Neither Ikromov nor Khojaev sought to subvert their trial's 
proceedings, but only the former seemed disposed to mitigate the 
disgrace of the latter through reference to the notorious right 


center's intrigues. Refutation of these accusations was not possible 


328 Ikramov, Delo Moego Ottsa, pp. 120-121. 
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under Vyshinskii; Ikromov, according to his son's account, therefore 


cooperated, but deviated from this investigation's expected 
narrative and chronology, inserting anachronisms which intimated 
the factitiousness of his own final confession. By referring to the 
machinations of others, even when these machinations were fictive, 
Ikromov might have been intentionally ameliorating Khojaev's 
offense and punishment, ascribing his actions to the right center's 
pernicious influence. If one of the accused demonstrated residual 
honor and fraternity despite impending execution, a recurrent 
implication within this memoir, Komil [kromov concludes that we 
must refrain from judging those who sought clemency through false 
accusations of the innocent, and who later perished. To fulminate 
against Khojaev's alleged cowardice would serve as a means of 
analysis which the author can only now regard as tragically 


inadequate: 


I blame no one and I exonerate no one. And how can 
one speak evil of people who perished together with my 
father. How can one speak evil if this evil is known to 
me? And how is it permissible to conceal the truth, that 
truth which I know? I do not know everything. And I 
know somethings only partially. But what I have 
remained silent about, whether from ignorance or 
because I was hampered by a sense of pity or a sense of 
tact, let others finally address.329 


Vacillating between that sense of pity and that sense of tact, the 
author prescribes self-restraint over self-interrogation, perhaps 


succumbing to the malaise of resignation which he had so 


329 Ikramov, Delo Moego Ottsa, p. 121. 
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steadfastly criticized and refused, but perhaps also revealing 


himself as a man of probity and compassionate historical judgment. 
Aware of the personal devastation wrought by Stalin's legacy, 
the sons and daughters of executed Uzbek elites were essential to 
the instrumentation of their fathers within later nationalist 
mythology. The conventional allure of native heroes, their sublime 
demonstration of courage, sacrifice and loyalty, is inherent to the 
discourse of communal rediscovery and regeneration. As Anthony 
Smith asserts, the hero “embodies in a pure form the allegedly 'real' 
qualities of the community, which modern complexity has obscured 
and tainted."339 Only by emulating the achievements of these early 
heroes can we "break free from the ‘fetters' of a baleful fate and 
mold modernity in the image of an authentic and autonomous 
community."331 The historical basis of these heroes, their 
individual merit or variance, is irrelevant to the nationalist 
imagination which seeks a unifying vision of ancestral 
accomplishment through this pantheon of great leaders. A past 
Uzbek greatness and creativity, remorselessly attenuated under 
colonial oppression, can be renewed through the narrative 
appropriation of native heroes, inspiring their descendants to 
overcome modernity's disappointment. Both past and present 
problematical historical conditions are converted into recognizable 


and familiar forms when endowed with these 'authentic' heroic 


330 Anthony Smith, The Origins of Nations (New York: Basil Blackwell Inc., 
1986), p. 196. 
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representations which validate a particular cultural solidarity. As 


much as [kromov disavowed a mythic narrative of his father, the 
nationalist imperative of reconstructing and legitimating identity 
based upon an abstract Uzbekness formed a counter-narrative 
context, employing such figures for their mythical rather than 
historical status, and recounting their heroic declines in order to 
critique modern Soviet society. Thus the historical actuality of 
Uzbek elites was much less important than the mystificatory 
content which cultural nationalism would skillfully construct and 
evoke. 

One of the cardinal problems in analyzing modern 
representations of Uzbek political and cultural intellectuals is the 
co-optation and inclusion of the intellectual within the Soviet 
government. Indeed, a number of activists who sought the 
complete rehabilitation of Fitrat, Qodiriy, Chélpon, Ikromov, 
Khojaev and others, reposed proudly among the ranks of 
Uzbekistan's professional literary intelligentsia (the Writers' Union), 
gradually disassociating themselves from this governing 
organization which would decline within the Soviet Union during 
perestroika. To assail the authority and hegemony of this 
organization from within, according to a former secretary of the 
Uzbek Writers' Union, demanded heroic action. Despite the 
propitious influence of perestroika, contesting an official cultural 
canon which denigrated early Uzbek intellectuals, was still 
conducted through metaphorical rather than polemical discourse, 
Uzbek patrimony never at variance with prevailing Soviet 
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narratives of origin and justification. As the dissident Uzbek poet 


Solih recalled: "While one could not discuss independence and 
limitations openly in this era, through poetry one could."332 

Modern Uzbek intellectuals and their historical counterparts were 
characterized not by resistant confrontation, but by supportive 
confirmation of the Soviet state which required discipline and 
loyalty, not alienation and social criticism. As we consider Said's 
criteria, the extent to which Uzbek intellectuals' deviated from their 
vocation appears egregious: "Real intellectuals are never more 
themselves than when, moved by metaphysical passion and 
disinterested principles of justice and truth, they denounce 
corruption, defend the weak, defy imperfect or oppressive 
authority."333 For authors of Uzbek historical drama and fiction, 
anti-colonial resistance was predominantly an arduous, occulted 
discourse, while their records of service within Soviet organizations, 
notwithstanding later official punishment, invariably attested to 
their cooperation. In having performed prescribed government 
functions, sometimes with hesitation and remorse, sometimes with 
certainty and zeal, were these authors therefore fundamentally 
disqualified as intellectuals? 


332 Mohammad Solih, Iqror (Toshkent: Erk Nashriyoti, 1995), p. 441. Solih, 
who had been elected as the secretary of the Writers’ Union in 1988, 

probably could not have published this volume of essays in Toshkent because 
of his later exile and disrepute with the post-communist Uzbek government 
after 1993. 


333 Edward Said, Representations of the Intellectual: The 1993 Reith Lectures 
(New York: Pantheon Books, 1994), p. 6. 
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To read Said's 1993 Reith lectures, with his reverent 


invocation of Julien Benda's The Betrayal of the Intellectuals, is to 
be confronted by a representation of the highest standards of 
intellectual commitment and responsibility towards the benefaction 
of the human race. He argues that the intellectual is not truly 
entrusted with the organizing and consolidating of group sentiment, 
partisanship and particular exclusivism, but always immeasurably 


more: 


The intellectual's representations, his or her 
articulations of a cause or idea to society, are not meant 
primarily to fortify ego or celebrate status. Nor are 
they principally intended for service within powerful 
bureaucracies and with generous employers. 
Intellectual representations are the activity itself, 
dependent on a kind of consciousness that is skeptical, 
engaged, unremittingly devoted to rational investigation 
and moral judgment; and this puts the individual on the 
record and on the line.334 


Each Uzbek author in this study assisted in the establishment of 
Soviet domination within Central Asia. But Uzbek intellectuals, in 
spite of this legacy of complicity, contributed towards the 
development of a crucial resistance consciousness, inscribing the 
value of emancipation not through their defined role, but through 
the irreducibility of their literary text. While the complex 
relationship between intellectuals and the masses is socially 
constructed, controlling the very discursive parameters, the literary 


text is governed by its own autonomous aesthetic dimensions and 


334 Said, Representations of the Intellectual, p. 20. 
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ultimate indeterminacy. The principle of Communist Party loyalty, 


culminating in the doctrine of Soviet socialist realism, imposed a 
stringency upon all professional cultural production which Uzbek 
historical fiction through its metaphoriscity problematized and 
ameliorated. Although numerous authors would not heroically 
address and defy Soviet hegemony and colonialism, their texts 
were never completely defined by metropolitan cultural 
perspectives and paradigms, and therefore revoked the process 
that seemed to have encompassed Uzbek culture. Both Said and 
Benda have depicted the intellectual as a person of absolute moral 
clarity who must contest rather than succumb to the blandishments 
of institutional authority and dominance. Uzbek intellectuals 
expressed their abstention from an imperial tradition not through 
principled protestations, earning the radiant credentials which Said 
and Benda would have commended, but through the metaphorical 
conditions of their texts which generated alternative critiques, 
visions and postcolonial dissent. In affirming this disjuncture 
between author and text, the intention is not to discredit Said's 
representation of the intellectual profession, but to reinstate 
textualization's liberational significance in spite of authorial 
irresoluteness or abdication. 

A postcolonial critique addresses colonialism through the 
recuperation of native cultural production. In a typical statement 
emphasizing the primacy of this remediation, the editors aver in 
their introduction to a volume of essays on this subject: 


"Postcolonial work is, then, to a degree re-constitutive: to begin to 
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understand local geographies and histories and to allow them to 


count in a way previously denied, are crucial counter-hegemonic 
moves."335 The recuperation of Uzbek historical fiction was to be 
enacted within a nationalist discourse which repressed inherited 
cultural heterogeneity in favor of a complete, irremediable 
victimization. According to the Uzbek critic Mamajonov, all Central 
Asian history and culture, including its representative authors 
through the medieval or modern periods, have been the discursive 
objects of Russian imperialism, duplicating this vision of 
metropolitan enlightenment against native inferiority. Deprived of 
their ancestral texts once produced in the Arabic script, a process 
deliberately accelerated by the official adoption of the Latin script 
in 1929, Uzbek intellectuals throughout perestroika would reveal a 
dormant passion for this literature which had flourished between 
the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries in Central Asia and the 
Islamic world. Even the legacy of the modern Uzbek poet Hamza, 
Mamajonov argues, was informed by Islamic and jadid discourses, 
although the poet himself was appropriated by the Soviet state as a 
paragon of revolutionary Bolshevism. Mamajonov concludes that 
cultural deprivation can be redressed only through recovery and 
interrogation of native textual production, thus disseminating a 


basic principle of postcolonial criticism.33¢ 


335 Barker, Hulme and Iversen, eds., Colonial Discourse/Postcolonial Theory, 
p. 10. 


336 Salohiddin Mamajonov, "Biz Qanday Madaniy Voz Kechamiz," Guliston 1 
(1992): 16-18. 
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Mamajonov and other contemporary Uzbek intellectuals have 


deployed the penultimate excusatory rhetoric in their criticism: if 
earlier Uzbek intellectuals colluded with imperial structures, their 
authentic legacy has been wantonly deformed and suppressed; and 
if they were allegedly disengaged, oblivious to Soviet domination 
and control, their works deserve greater analysis and exposition by 
a generation with a privileged awareness of Uzbek historical drama 
and novels as a decolonizing literature. Yet the question being 
evaded concerns the representation of responsible intellectual 
resistance to the state, a question which Said has consistently 
defined as essential for a genuine adversarial intellectualism that 
modifies and improves social reality. The revisionist counter- 
invocation of Hamza, perhaps the Soviet revolution's most 
celebrated Uzbek martyr, as a disaffected intellectual who opposed 
Soviet hegemony in Central Asia inscribes this postcolonial 
mediation of this question. Hamza's complete works, according to 
several partisans, could never be published within Uzbekistan 
because of their overt and covert anti-imperial implications. 
Sulton, Qayumov and Abdusamatov, three senior literary historians 
and critics, would assert Hamza's sublimely relevant contribution to 
the perestroika movement, dismissing as debased scholarship any 
insinuations of his past corruption and disreputability.337 
Nevertheless, other scholars have argued that Hamza was 


inordinately solicitous of official recognition and praise, relishing 


337 Nurullo Otakhonov, "Hurriyat va Adolatni Ulughlab..." Yosblik 3 (1989): 
56-58. 
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his comparison with the major Russian revolutionary poet and 


propagandist Vladimir Mayakovsky, and adroitly employing his 
insuperable celebrity against contemporary Uzbek authors such as 
Fitrat and Qodiriy. With his murder in 1929 by an allegedly anti- 
Soviet mob, the narrative of Hamza's martyrdom was not only 
central to his representation, but to the prevailing representation of 
a modern Uzbek literary culture, born of his extraordinary 
revolutionary valor, sacrifice and suffering.338 After his death 
Hamza's legacy was amended and amplified, deifying and 
entrusting him with what would have been a providential mission 
to the peoples of Soviet Turkeston while marginalizing numerous 
other Uzbek authors. One scholar affirms that the process of 
sanctifying Hamza, anointing him with unsmirched and unassailed 
revolutionary virtue, coincided with the diminishing plurality of 
Uzbek literary discourse during the 1930's.339 But how could 
Hamza be simultaneously consecrated within the service of Soviet 
imperialism and Central Asian liberation for a perestroika 
audience? Both the theoretical and historical distinctions between 
Hamza and his contemporaries remained thus unauthenticated, 
muted in order to imply an abstract congruency between these past 
Uzbek cultural intellectuals, containing all within a provocative 
image of group martyrdom. 


338 Honoring Hamza's memory was already being ritualized in 1929. See 
Shakir Sulaymon, "Shoirning Kunlari," Qizil Qalam 2 (1929): 7-12. 


339 Qozoqboy Yéldosh, "Kashf Etish Ehtiyoji," Yoshlik 9 (1990): 60-62. 
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The definition of the modern Uzbek literary canon developed 


through the active cultural revivalism associated with the 
perestroika era. In some instances, those texts constituting the sine 
que non of this canon were only published and performed in their 
complete, uncensored forms during perestroika. As previously 
mentioned, the first part of Chélpon's Night and Day was published 
in 1991, Fitrat's Abulfayzkhon was performed on Uzbek nationai 
television after 1989, the copious editors' revisions of Qodiriy's 
Days Gone By were enumerated in a 1992 edition, and Hamza's 
authorship of The Rich Man and The Servant was challenged during 
the late 1980's. Each of these belated extra-textual developments 
would contribute towards the general restoration of Uzbek 
historical fiction and drama; but the Uzbek canon's internal 
estrangement from such texts, its rigid political functionality 
perpetrated through Soviet socialist realism, was neither reversed 
nor refuted by an Uzbek intellectual community. To restore and 
legitimate these suppressed texts was a conventional act of 
nationalist ancestral veneration, rejecting the image of Soviet 
enlightenment and emancipation, and transferring the sacrality of 
official Uzbek literature towards unofficial Uzbek literature. 

In an essay published more than a year after the 
proclamation of Uzbekistan's independence, Qdshjonov described 
divergent intellectual groups who employed Uzbek historical fiction 
in order to promote their own positions: 

The first group appeared neutral. They were incapable 


of expressing or conducting a positive evaluation of the 
major issues which defined intellectual discourse. The 
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second group, having defined progressivism in 
literature and art, affirmed jadidism's value and the 
necessity of studying the works of Chélpon and Fitrat, 
that movement's founders. This group emphasized the 
inestimable contribution of jadidism in the Uzbek 
people's history.340 


Qédshjonov displayed almost no respect towards the third group 
whose dominance and sedulous defense of Soviet intellectual 
orthodoxy had still not fully abated. "The leading editor Komil 
Yashin," referring to his activities throughout the 1980's, "sought to 
efface all others from the literary world of the 1920's and 1930's 
except Hamza."341 Qdéshjonov ascribed to them a degrading, 

mimetic role, in which vapid repetition denoted serious scholarly 
authority and investigation. The third group was therefore more 
stimulated by a doctrinal evocation of Central Asian cultural history 
than a consciousness of themselves as independent, authentic 


intellectuals. He continued: 


They severely criticized jadidism and the authors and 
poets associated with this movement. In this regard 
they were not at all averse to employing the pejorative 
expressions so prevalent in 1938. ‘He (Chdlpon) desired 
to establish a nationalist bourgeois democratic state." 
These were the words of our beloved author Komil 
Yashin. One should note that precisely these words 
begin Sheverdin's 1928 article on 'The First Uzbek 
Novel' and were in standard use against Abdulla 
Qodiriy, Chélpon and Fitrat.342 


340 Matyoqub Qéshjonov, "Beshinchi Qavatdagi Hangomalardan," Mulogot1 
(1993): 28. 


341 Qé6shjonov, "Beshinchi Qavatdagi Hangomalardan,": 27. 


342 Qéshjonov, "Beshinchi Qavatdagi Hangomalardan,": 28. 
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According to Q6shjonov, such customary references to 'counter- 
revolutionaries' and 'bourgeoisie' signified the magnitude and 
futility of Uzbek intellectual mimesis of past orthodoxy and 
identity. The inherent belief in orthodoxy's permanent virtue and 
Cartesian clarity prevented the interrogation which Qé6shjonov was 
persuaded would enable dissent, defiance and intellectual 
validation. 

Inscribed within Qé6shjonov's classification of these factions is 
the fear of discursive homogenization: the inability of Uzbek 
intellectuals to construct and mediate a culture which they 
represent. All Uzbek intellectuals were required to accept an 
external definition of cultural production, one dependent upon 
Russian metropolitan values and standards which, although multi- 
cultural in form, was to be socialist in content, imperial in effect. 
During the perestroika period the representation of the intellectual 
underwent profound internal questioning, with participants 
critiquing the discursive context which structured and valorized 
their own representationality. The previously cited essays of Solih 
and Davron exemplify this acute contesting of Uzbek intellectual 
identity and representation, expressing an alienation from an 
imperially defined intellectual role with its continuing dependency 
and marginalization and emphasizing complex ideological 
complicities. Uzbek historical fiction was convergent with Soviet 
socialist realism's development, a condition which I have argued 
never completely forestalled alternative literary visions. In this 


study is repeated an analytical principle central to postcolonial 
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criticism, epitomized by the following statement: "Instead we are 


suggesting that even dominant discursive systems are diverse and 
multiply fractured, opening themselves to different levers in 
different times and places."343 While socialist realism would be 
prescribed as the normative aesthetic system, both past and 
contemporary Uzbek texts continuously affected their relation with 
this ‘exclusive’ tradition, opening their involvement intentionally 
and unintentionally to critical examination. 

Historical fiction can contribute towards the plurality of 
historical discourses and records, producing narratives of cultural 
identity which problematize colonial and imperial representations. 
As Aparna Dharwadker stresses in her essay on a modern Indian 
historical drama, historical fiction can assist in order to "neutralize 
or to repudiate the figurations of institutional history and can serve 
as alternative sources of historical knowledge for audiences 
ideologically resistant to the dominant narratives."344 Reinscribing 
these alternative sources of historical knowledge are crucial to the 
construction of native historicity and agency, exactly that which 
deflects imperial perspective and expectations. Just as Soviet 
socialist realism was not a hegemonic aesthetic system, despite a 
Soviet academy's imprimatur, Uzbek historical fiction was never an 


abject, stable genre to be assimilated and circulated within this 


343 Diana Brydon and Helen Tiffin, Decolonizing Fictions, p. 26. 
344 Aparna Dharwadker, “Historical Fictions and Postcolonial 


Representations: Reading Girish Karnad's Tughlaq," PMLA 110 (January 
1995): 44. 
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official literary discourse. Critical readings of Uzbek historical 


fiction suggest both a capacity to reinforce and resist a literary 
system which was intrinsically unequivocal but unstable, 
Russocentric but affecting a utopic multi-culturalism. To identify 
the four works of this study as compliant textualizations within a 
Soviet cultural artifice is therefore to duplicate the imperial 
primacy which this literature ultimately problematized. In other 
words, each work illuminated jadidism and socialist realism 
without being inexorably bound to the values and requirements 
inscribed through these divergent discourses, without becoming 
predetermined exemplars within a particular narrative system. 
Only when Uzbek historical fiction is examined as a heterogeneous, 
contradictory and fragmentary tradition is the complexity of its 
representational discourse and subordination better understood. 

During the perestroika period, many Uzbek intellectuals 
committed themselves to a restorative history of Central Asia, one 
in which repressed cultural identity was to be revived through 
reinterpretations of historical records, allowing multiple voices 
within dominant narratives. By deconstructing these dominant 
narratives Uzbek intellectuals were explicitly and implicitly 
revising their own relationship with the culture which they 
represented. In his essay on Abdulla Avloniy (1878-1934), an 
important reformist and author, Qosimov reemphasized jadid 
reformism's pluralized discourse and practices, inserting a criteria 
for contemporary models of intellectual behavior and 


transformation: 
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The appearance of the jadid movement which 
developed during the early part of the twentieth 
century in Turkeston as an educational project was not 
a simple event. It evolved from the concept of 
renovating life based upon the 'new." In this regard 
jadidism was not only cultural, but political. One cannot 
place jadidism within a single category. For example, 
both Hamza and our famous revolutionaries Nizomiddin 
Khojaev and Fayzulla Khojaev were jadids. Let us also 
recall that Mustafo Chdékaev, the founder and leader of 
the Qd6qon Republic, was a jadid. Their social-political 
views were never monolithic, but represented through 
constitutional monarchy, parliamentary democracy, and 
a peoples' democratic republic. For this reason each 
‘jadid' program must be carefully analyzed and 
distinguished.345 


Acknowledging this past Central Asian pluralism, once manifestly 
practiced and cultivated by distinct native organizations, was a 
basic act of intellectual didacticism: appropriating and revalidating 
an earlier discourse as part of a continuing heritage that would 
sustain communal identity, belying imperial distortions of native 
intellectual inertia and superfluousness. To recover that pluralist 
domain was consistent with the most consummate postcolonial 
respect for native social composition, complexity and authenticity, 
inscribing the standards by which an Uzbek intellectual group 
would be defined. Historical revisionism therefore articulated not 
only intellectuals’ dissension, but intellectuals' preoccupation with 
their own group identity, contesting the basis for their social 


eminence within an imperial order. The self-image of the Uzbek 


345 Qosimov, "Sapyorlar Kéchasidagi Uy," Ozbekiston Adabiyoti va San‘ati 29 
July 1988, p. 3. 
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intellectual and the underlying institutions and discourses defining 
him or her were critiqued through this process of historical and 
cultural restorations. 

With an almost uncompromising dedication, a conservative 
group of Uzbek scholars reproclaimed Uzbek literature's sacred 
requirements precisely as those requirements were being intensely 
contested and reversed. In order to maintain professional status 
and privilege, these intellectuals continued to depend upon a 
domain of knowledge that was interrelated with the value of state 
domination, control and the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ through 
the Communist Party. In.a 1985 issue of the main Uzbek literary 
journal, Abdusamatov expressed profound distrust towards any 
literary criticism which was not compliant with these sacrosanct 
terms and expectations: 

Some critics possess only a rather narrow definition of 

artistic proficiency. They would assert that artistic 

proficiency consists in mastery of artistic forms. In this 
manner they conceal a work's underlying ideology. The 
works of writers such as Chélpon and Fitrat and now 

some young poets are ideologically erroneous; but, 

nevertheless, because of one or two interesting lines or 

an intriguing sentence they are praised incessantly. 

What a misfortune to encounter critics who would 

ignore the necessity of an analysis in which form and 

meaning are organically connected. For each work must 

adopt an artistic form that reflects progressive ideology 

and that instills the communist spirit. Those who do not 

consider it necessary to bind literature to politics and 


who argue ‘art for arts sake' are themselves 
unnecessary. It is imperative that we not forget that 
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literature and politics are inextricably bound. An 
apolitical literature is an impossibility.346 


Literature should reflect, according to Abdusamatov, Lenin's 
concept of party spirit (partinost') which was later codified through 
the discourse of socialist realism. Moreover, literature must also 
exercise an atheistic influence, as so effectively demonstrated in 
the dramatic work of Hamza: "Atheistic development, as a crucial 
aspect of societal transformation, is expertly represented in The 
Rich Man and The Servant,'34’ another equally resolute critic 

states, adding that "the class interests of religious reactionaries and 
exploiters"348 are completely exposed. We have seen that Uzbek 
cultural nationalism was increasingly opposed to an official cultural 
production which degraded the retrieval of past cultural and 
religious identity. While Abdusamatov personified the most ardent 
Uzbek compliance with Soviet cultural policy, inveighing against the 
recovery of jadid reformist literature during perestroika, he would 
enjoy ever less deference from intellectuals who were suffering 
from self-crisis. Neither disillusionment and despair nor animosity 
and insecurity which were attributed to this state's corruption and 
degeneracy could be abated through the ritualized adoration of 
Soviet cultural principles. With the end of perestroika and the 


346 Hafiz Abdusamatov, "Zamonaviylik va Mahorat," Sharq Yulduzi 6 (1985): 
150. 


347 Ibrohim Mirzaev, "Hamza Ijodida Ateistik Motivlar," Ozbek Tili va 
Adabiyoti 1 (1987): 28. 


348 Mirzaev, "Hamza Ijodida Ateistik Motivlar," : 28. 
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demise of the Soviet Union, the literary intellectuals who 


repudiated Uzbek cultural revivalism were themselves discredited 
and supplanted, the sacredness of their state regretted and 
renounced, the indispensability of their solemn convictions 
rejected. 

The inscription of identity formation based upon an Uzbek- 
ness uncontaminated by past Soviet political and cultural 
discourses continues to be executed within independent Uzbekistan. 
Uzbek historical fiction constituted an important site in which 
intellectual and cuitural identity could be reconceptualized and 
repromoted for contemporary reception. Benedict Anderson argues 
that this pursuit of positive collective self-representation has 
tended to be enacted and sustained primarily through nationalism 
and nations: "Indeed, nation-ness is the most universally legitimate 
value in the political life of our time."349 Within the context of 
Soviet cultural discourse and criticism, Uzbek historical fiction had 
been presented in accordance with the imperatives of Soviet 
narratives of the nation and the preservation of access to official 
cultural organizations, disparaging the works of Fitrat, Qodiriy and 
Cholpon as remnants of native medievalized stagnation and 
regression, all that was to be at last eliminated through Soviet 
enlightenment. The positioning of Uzbek intellectuals during the 
revolutionary and perestroika periods reflected the postcolonial 


intellectuals' constant ambiguity as internal westernized elites and 


349 Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities (New York: Verso, 1991), p. 3. 
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subjects of a devalued culture which they alternately defended and 


resisted. Similarly, Bhabha argues that the colonial, modern and 
postcolonial temporalities inform narratives of national cohesion, 
but also render them unstable having been produced within these 
periods.359 Articulation and construction of renewed Uzbek 
national identity demanded Uzbek historical fiction's recovery as a 
vital repository of cultural knowledge; yet this movement was 
concurrentiy belated, contemporized and contingent, moving a 
hybrid nation towards a collective memory of Uzbek homogeneity 
which was hopelessly mythic. 

An awareness of Russian imperial domination within Uzbek 
literature could not have bestowed an equivalent understanding of 
native gender oppression. Orthodox femininity, with female self- 
effacement and vulnerability central to its figuration, continued to 
structure narrative romance and courtship traditions even as jadid 
authors averred this as one of the putative bases for their acute 
estrangement and social critique. As many postcolonial critics have 
affirmed, literary representations of gender, race and social 
hierarchies can be imbricated with the operation and perpetuation 
of oppression despite their deployment within avowedly 
liberational texts. Uzbek historical fiction interrogated the female 
subjects' degraded domesticity, allegorically addressing a Central 
Asian collective through the personal domain's blatant constraint 


and dissolution, but repeated the fictional conventions which 


350 Homi Bhabha, The Location of Culture (New York: Routledge, 1994), pp. 
139-170. 
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directly guided literary production towards female roles of 


subservience and inferiority. The search for female emancipation 
was expressed throughout modern Uzbek literature, most 
demonstrably in Hamza's propagandistic dramatic and poetic 
works, but retained and mediated feminine passivity, again 
positioning native women according to normative patriarchal 
definitions of narrative romance and marital order. Emancipatory 
possibilities for Central Asian women were therefore abortive, 
forestalled by this narratorial bias towards fictional tradition and 
its fragility. 

Uzbek historical fiction was marked by self-conscious 
modernist content while simultaneously depending upon 
established romance discourse, reimposing dominant gender 
conceptions and expectations. As much as each work in this study 
tenuously engaged with an anti-romance narrative, criticizing the 
exchange of women, each was again seduced by the indigenous 
romance paradigms that were being subverted, recircumscribing 
their narratives with the unradical gender ideology being 
renounced. Victoria Wohl, referring to anthropological and 
psychological studies on the exchange of women as constitutive of 
the social world of masculinist society, cites from an essay by Gayle 
Rubin who affirms: 


If women are the gifts, then it is men who are the 
exchange partners. And it is the partners, not the 
present, upon whom reciprocal exchange confers its 
quasi-mystical power of social linkage. The relations of 
such a system. are such that women are in no position to 
realize the benefits of their own circulation. As long as 
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the relations specify that men exchange women, it is 
men who are the beneficiaries of the product of such 
exchanges—social organizations.351 


Uzbek historical dramas and novels used the exchange of women as 
the underlying organizational structure; Jamila, Kurbong6l, Kumush, 
Zayinab and Zebi were models of female oppression and 
objectification, victims denied an authentic agency and resistance, 
or an alternative figuration and future. How could any of these 
Central Asian women successfully position themselves as subjects 
within narratives structured upon the circulation of women and 
their fundamental inequality? In her study of English literature of 
the Edwardian period, Miller discusses a similar problem, 
suggesting that male authors articulated a commitment to women's 
emancipation without having subjected themselves to the profound 
introspection such radical positions necessitated. Each major 
female character in these works by Hamza, Fitrat, Qodiriy and 
Chélpon is allowed to recede into rigid domestic relationships, their 
resistance nullified and suppressed. By returning to the 
conventional binary gender constructs and female inequality from 
which these texts purportedly departed, male authors have 
accomplished three functions which protect their patriarchal 


dominance, succinctly described by Wohl: 


The woman's failed attempt to participate in the system 
that oppresses her achieves a multiple purpose: first, it 


351 "The Traffic in Women: Notes on the ‘Political Economy' of Sex," quoted 
in Victorial Wohl, Intimate Commerce (Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1998), p. xviii. 
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reaffirms the system, which is posited as the only valid 
forum for subject formation; second, it allows for an 
institutionalized (and therefore contained) form of 
resistance to the system, a critique that questions 
without undermining the basic structure; and third, 
while allowing that critique to be voiced, it 
delegitimates anyone who voices it, thus reinscribing 
the repressed status of the critique and the hegemonic 
status of the system and its legitimate participants.352 


Male authors of Uzbek historical fiction re-confined female subjects 
to traditional narrative discourse which they had critiqued and 
rejected. Imaginary emancipated women required radical 
narratives which neither these authors nor their texts 
demonstrated an abiding interest in constructing, male benevolence 
or male feminism ultimately discredited. 

A literary preoccupation with female subjects, their 
overwhelming oppression and misery, was not explicitly 
contributory towards women's liberation. Both jadid and Soviet 
criticism of Central Asian society revealed a representational 
dependency upon the indigenous social currents that the Russian 
colonial legacy complemented and reinforced, inscribing an 
enamorment of intercultural forms of masculine domination and 
privilege. Each work broached the question of transcending 
systems of domination from which were derived both the pleasure 
of mastery and the misfortune of subjugation. That dialectic 
between the allure and revulsion of domination was most severely 


rendered in Chélpon's Night and Day. Mingboshi's perennial wish is 


352 Wohl, Intimate Commerce, p. 28. 
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to be summoned to the Russian tsar's court where he 
ceremoniously is awarded a medal for his loyalty to the Russian 
empire. In a scene of ineffable longing and fulfillment, Miryoqub, 
the recently converted jadid reformist, disappears at last with his 
new Russian wife, the memory of his virtuous Uzbek wife 
conveniently stifled. Both characters have problematized Uzbek 
historical fiction's fictionality, disestablishing narrative oppositions 
between oppressor and oppressed, colonizer and colonized, 
achieving a narrative disclaiming and distancing of this discourse. 
Uzbek historical fiction's conscious and unconscious involvement 
with its own inconsistencies would therefore not protect the 
conventionality of narration, but reveal narration's estrangement 
from tradition and modernity, an act eloquent in the revelation for 


future social change amidst a past of incongruous desires. 
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